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“Performance is 


What Counts” 


OME of the salesmen I know depend on a good 
line of talk to sell their goods. Believe me, even a 
wooden Indian would be convinced by their silver-tongued 
oratory concerning the merits of their 

products. But when it comes to re- 
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“To Women 
Who Manage 
Their Affairs’ 


is the title of a 
pamphlet which we 
have prepared as 
a result of many 
years of experience 
in helping women 
to select investment 
securities wisely. 


Bonbright & Com- 
pany have always 
recognized the abil- 
ity of women to 
manage their in- 
vestments _intelli- 
gently. 


It was one of the 
first investment 
banking houses to 
give them active 
assistance through 
the formation of a 
special sales de- 
partment composed 
of highly trained 
and experienced 
women. 


Without obliga- 
tion, we shall be 
glad to study any 
investment list and 
offer recommenda- 
tions. 


MRS. JACOB A. RIIS 


Bonbright & Co. 


Incorporated 
25 Nassau Street 


New York City 
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ERE is a glimpse 

of a few Texas 
women’s clubhouses, 
presented in  compli- 
ment to the General 
Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, which meets 
late in May in San 
Antonio. The San An- 
tonio Woman's Club, 
whose hospitable door- 
way is shown in the 
center picture, owns its 
own pleasant house. 
Above is the Woman's 
Club of Fort Worth, 








Photograph from Jernigan, Fort Worth, Texas 


which cost with its fur- 
nishings about $237, 
000, and below, the 
Spanish-style building 
of the Dallas Woman's 
Club. With these and 
others for which thé 
page is too small—such 
as the El Paso Wom- 
an’s Club and_ the 
Woman's Forum Club 
at Wichita Falls— 
Texas has a full shar 
of beautiful, well 
equipped buildings for 


women’s club work 
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The girls who pack the chocolates and bonbons in their fluted paper holders have the most unskilled and irregular work in the trade 


How Is Your Candy Made? 


Beneath the Sugar Coating of the Candy Trade Are Conditions That the 
Consumers’ League Has Brought to Light for Correction. A White 
List of Approved Factories Will Be Issued Early in May 


HEY stood in the dark hall- 

way of the loft, some sixty 

women of all ages, from six- 

teen to forty, shifting from 

one foot to another and casting 
side glances at the door leading to the 
employer’s office. They had come to 
this New York candy factory to answer 
a newspaper advertisement calling, a 
bit vaguely, for “candy packers.” 

Of a sudden the door opened and 
through it there stepped a bustling little 
man who looked with grinning astonish- 
ment at the waiting line and exclaimed, 
“My Gawd! The Big Parade. I only 
wanted two very fast and experienced 
packers. If you can’t fill that bill you’d 
better be on your way.” 

A grumbling arose at this and one 
of the bolder spirits shouted out, “Why 
didn’t you say so in your ad?” But 
soon the women had drifted off, on 


By McALisTER COLEMAN 


the trail of other jobs “at candy,” ru- 
mors of which they had picked up from 
co-workers, newspapers and signs outside 
the factories. 

Among those who stood in these 
shifting lines before the employment 
departments of the city’s candy factories, 
in the spring of 1927, was a young 
woman named Lillian Symes, who was 
there for the purpose of giving to the 
candy-consuming public an _ intimate 
close-up of the conditions under which 
candy is manufactured. She had been 
sent by the Consumers’ League of New 
York. The officials of the League, 
after reading a report issued by Nelle 
Swartz, the competent head of the 
Bureau of Women in Industry, which 
showed that of five great women-em- 
ploying industries in New York City, 
the candy-makers have the lowest scale 
of earnings, decided that here was a 
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fertile field for League activity. If it 
were true that low wages resulted in ill- 
health and generally lowered standards 
of living among the workers, was not 
the candy consumer menaced by such 
a situation? The League decided to 
find out. 

They did not keep their intentions 
secret from the manufacturers. During 
the spring of 1927, letters were sent to 
the managers of twelve large firms, rep- 
resentative of this fast-growing in- 
dustry, which is close to the half-billion 
mark, and which in New York City 
alone employs some six thousand 
women workers. ‘These letters said 
frankly that the League was about to 
look into the candy business, both from 
the standpoint of the workers and the 
consumer, and asked for interviews and 
permission to visit the plants. Replies 
were received from six of the twelve. 
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Five very courteously acceded to the re- 
quests of the League. The sixth 
expressed willingness to grant an inter- 
view, but refused to permit an inspec- 
tion of the factory. 

Now it happened that Mary Dew- 
hurst Blankenhorn was, and still is, 
Executive Secretary of the League. She 
has a way of getting what she wants, 
as some of the candy manufacturers 
have found out to their discomfort. 
Under her direction Mrs. Symes and 
four assistants went to work 
in twenty-five candy factories 
as beginners, obtained inter- 
views with factory managers 
and employers, talked to girls 
inside and outside of the fac- 
tories, and in general obtained 
a workmanlike viewpoint ot 
the business “from the little 
loft factory in the dirty side 
street, turning out the cheap- 
est grade of lollipop, to the 
large modern daylight factory, 
whose products are nationally 
advertised.” 

And then Mrs. Symes sat 
down and wrote a sixty-four 
page report, with an_ intro- 
duction by Frances Perkins, 
called “Behind the Scenes in 
Candy Factories’”—‘a picture 
of a low-wage industry in re- 
lation to the women who do 
its work and to the public 
who consumes its product.” 

The report arrived in the 
candy manufacturers’ midst 
with all the effect of a Chi- 
cago “pineapple.” At this 
writing, some weeks later, the 
reverberations are still heard 
in candyland, and in_ the 
candy-eating world outside, 
for that matter. It should 
serve as a model for all future 
economic surveys. Figures are 
there on almost every page, to 
be sure, but they are  sur- 
rounded with human interest. The re- 
port is a memorable picture of human 
beings who work at low wages under 
conditions out of line with modern fac- 
tory standards. 

A survey of the New York City in- 
dustry as a whole brought the startling 
conclusion that working conditions are 
going back rather than going ahead in 
many large factories. And this in spite 
of the tremendous growth in the in- 
dustry during the past twelve years, and 
of a centralization of control in New 
York City at least, which is supposed 
to make possible better conditions be- 
cause of greater production. Accord- 
ing to the report, two large tobacco 
companies have invested the profits of 
increased cigarette consumption in at 
least five leading candy factories. In 
two of these, the investigators claim, 
interviews with workers indicate a 
deterioration in working conditions. 


Another company in which large out- 
side capital has been invested is housed 
in “an ancient building which no amount 
of effort could keep really clean.” 
About sixty-one per cent of all the 
workers in the candy industry are 
women. Among them the chocolate 


dipper is the aristocrat of the candy 
trade, since during the peak season she 
can average thirty-five and forty dol- 
lars a week. She sits at a table which 
holds containers of melted 


chocolate. 
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The consumer welcomes bonbons dipped under conditions such 


as were found to prevail in this factory 


With one deft hand she throws the 
center into the chocolate, while with 
the other she twirls it about in the soft 
mixture, and makes a distinguishing 
mark on the top. One of her hands is 
constantly coated with chocolate. She 
works in a temperature varying from 
fifty-five to sixty-five degrees. 

Then there are bonbon dippers, who 
have less manual skill; the girls who 
feed candy centers to machines; strok- 
ers, who mark the top of each piece as 
it comes on a belt from the machine 
with a chocolate stroke; and finally the 
packers, who form the largest per- 
centage of workers in the trade, whose 
work is most unskilled, most irregular, 
and almost always poorly paid. 


RS. SYMES tells of her own 
first job, of the long wait on 
line, of the swift elimination by 
the personnel manager of older women, 
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with the assurance, “I am sure yoy 
wouldn’t want this kind of work. We 
need strong, young girls to run back and 
forth.’ Mrs. Symes and a dozen oth- 
ers were finally accepted, and put to 
work at packing under a “hard-boiled 
Irish forelady,”- and alongside ‘“‘a thin 
little Italian, with paper-white face and 
large eyes. She hated her job and was 
continually wishing she was married, 
She had been here two years, had 
started at $14 a week and had never 
been increased. The only 
promotion, she said, was to be 
put on piece work. A woman 
wrapper at a nearby table was 
working on piece. Her hands 
flew so fast one could scarcely 
see them. Her face was 
strained and tense, her eyes 
never left her boxes and paper, 
I asked how much she could 
average. ‘About $18 a week 
at this season,’ she replied 
without looking up. But she 
didn’t do piece work all the 
time, the little Italian said, 
She was getting ‘too many 
shakes,’ in her wrapping.” 

So the report goes through 
an industry in which three- 
fifths of the workers are girls 
under twenty-one, and _ the 
great majority of them 
Italians. Mrs. Symes found 
beginning wages varying from 
twelve to fourteen dollars a 
week, and while the majority 
of the factories studied had a 
scheduled work-week of forty- 
nine hours, this had little re- 
lation to the hours actually 
worked. There was _ heavy 
overtime in the peak season in 
the fall, undertime or com- 
plete lay-off in summer months. 
During the _ comparatively 
busy month of March, half 
of the candy workers in New 
York City were earning less 
than $13.75 a week. And Mm. 
Symes gives a picture of what. this 
means when she questions a_ little 
packer in regard to the yearly ex- 
penditure on clothes of $145.65. 

“I know it looks big,” said the girl, 
“but that’s because when you earn only 
$14 a week you never have enough mon- 
ey on hand to buy good things that will 
last. I try to get fairly good shoes, pay- 
ing about $5 or $6 for them when | 
have the money, but once I needed shoes 
and couldn’t spare that much so I bought 
a pair for $1.49. ‘They were paper, of 
course, even the tops, and they didn’t 
last a month. Lots of girls I know buy 
paper shoes all the time. They can't 
afford any others. The trouble is, 
we've got to buy clothes when we need 
them, and whenever we happen to have 
the money on hand. You're bound to 
get cheap stuff that way and so you pay 
more for clothes in the long run than 
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the people who have more money.” 

It was difficult to obtain budgets, as 
so many of the girls are partly sub- 
sidized by the family, or live in sub- 
sidized club-houses. But here is one 
made out by a girl of eighteen, living in 
a girls’ club, who earned $14 a week. 


Board and Lodging (with 2 meals) ....$6.00 





ide LNCS BE BIC so ses cvs wees eace 1.50 
ENE. .ccqraumanan sine Sop esse sen 2.80 
Stet 6nd TREN ois 66so de0cone osseous 50 
DEES 5 cxpreeepe eins suisse owe eeeren .70 
SMA coupons < vader <acticasen ae 50 
Self-improvement (reading matter, etc.) .30 
SNL .c.cinb Cweeases ewe leleueners sea lanais .10 
REGEN: 9.54 sieews spas Sac auuaee ewes 
Cleaning and Laundry... ......0sc000es 30 
CERES 5. wc espn nies mien cS ia acl 1.00 
$13.70 
in regard to health and _ hygiene, 


three of the factories in which the in- 
vestigators worked were pronounced 
very clean, ten more were _passably 
clean, while twelve were unnecessarily 
dirty. Conditions in some of the 
smaller plants were appalling—floors 
and stairs coated with sugar and fallen 
candy, machinery and work table un- 
scrubbed, unclean odors. Even in the 
more presentable plants, the report 
says, fair cleanliness of the plant was 
ofiset by the lack of enforcement of 
sanitary regulations among the workers 
—failure of the 
girls to wash their 
hands after using 


the toilets (due 
largely to inade- 
quate or incon- 


venient washing 
facilities) ; wetting 
the fingers with 
sputum when 
packing with paper 
cups; using candy 
dropped on the 
floor. 

There were, of 
course, notable ex- 
ceptions to these 
law - evading in- 
sanitary work- 
places, filled with 
driven workers 
and harassed fore- 
women. For ex- 
ample, Factory M 
is housed in a 
modern _ building 
in Brooklyn and 
kept freshly paint- 
ed and very clean 


inside. From May to September a 
forty-four hour week prevails and one 
week’s vacation with pay is given. 
Hours are from eight to five. The 


minimum wage is $16 after six weeks’ 
trial at thirty-two cents an hour. Fifty 
per cent of the workers make over 
$1,000 a year. The girls are carefully 
watched by a trained nurse and an as- 
sistant nurse to see that they do not 


work so fast as to tax their strength. 
Seats are provided for all operations. 
Since the introduction of the five-day 
week and the practical ironing out of 
peak seasons by refrigeration, turnover 
has been cut in half, overtime is al- 
most unknown and when necessary oc- 
curs on Saturday afternoons. 

There is an excellent dispensary with 
two nurses, a visiting doctor and regular 
medical examinations twice a year. Fol- 
low-up work into the homes of sick 
workers is done by the head nurse. 
There is also an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic woman personnel manager. 
The plant has a cheerful lunch-room 
with facilities for warming food, a 
separate recreation room with phono- 
graph and records. A general spirit of 
cheerfulness and good feeling prevails. 
Dividends do not seem to have suffered, 
and consumer good will is an asset. 

But while giving all due credit to 
such a model establishment, on the 
whole the report presents to the con- 
sumer the picture of an industry in 
which “the two major tragedies of a 
worker’s life—low wages and unemploy- 
ment—are particularly keen. Perhaps 


no other group of women workers in 
our midst is so unorganized, so young 
and so inarticulate—therefore so help- 


less.” 
In the early days of the Consumers’ 
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The chocolate dipper is the aristocrat of the candy trade—but one of her hands is con- 


stantly coated with melted chocolate 


League of New York, which is now 
thirty-eight years old, that body of 
determined women did a pioneering job 
in a study of working conditions for 
women in New York department stores. 
It is with considerable pride that its 
officials now point to the changes in 
those conditions, very largely due to the 
League’s publication of “White Lists,” 
that is, lists of stores which give the 
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workers a square deal and sell honest 
goods over the counter. 

With recollections of the fine effects 
of the publication of these “White 
Lists” the League now presents sug- 
gested standards for a White List in 
the candy industry, enforcing compliance 
with the provisions of the State Labor 
Law in regard to hours of work and 
overtime, medical examination for all 
workers on entry, provision of seats for 
all workers in all operations except 
spread packing, a beginning wage of 
$14 a week (a compromise, as the 
League indicates), enforcement of high 
standards of personal cleanliness, and 
the maintenance of a temperature of at 
least 64 degrees Fahrenheit in all de- 
partments. 


HE day after the report was re- 

leased for publication, Mrs. Symes 

awoke to find her picture on the 
front page of the papers, and _ herself 
suffering from a _ severe case of 
mastoiditis, due, according to her phy- 
sician, to excessive strain and overwork. 
Credit must be given to the New York 
papers for the manner in which they 
handled a story so distasteful to so many 
advertisers. Forty-eight hours after the 
report was made public, Dr. Lewis I. 
Harris, New York’s energetic health 
commissioner, had closed up two candy 
factories because 
of insanitary con- 
ditions, and a little 


later suspended 
operations in two 
more. 


The manufac- 
turers were greatly 
roused. They first 
sent a_ representa- 
tive to investigate 
th e Consumers’ 
League. He re- 
ported that the 
women were not 
“blackmailers,” as 
some of the manu- 
facturers had sug- 
gested, but were 
very much in earn- 
est about their 
White List. He 
found that while 
the membership of 
the League is not 
large, its prestige 
is enormous. 
Mrs. Blanken- 
horn’s telephone 
was kept busy with queries from con- 
sumers as to what candy it would be 
safe to buy, and her letter file was 
swelled with comments on the report 
from workers, factory executives, and 
consumers. 

Hastily the leading manufacturers of 
New York came together at a meeting 
at which the report was at first hotly 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The er rn young woman sees her life as a race in 


ahich she asks—and gets—no allowance 
hich sh k 1 gets—no all 





because of her sex 


The “Serious Young” Speak Up 


Now That Women Are People, They Have to Mind Their 
Own Business, Is the Spirited Answer to “The 
Serious-Minded Young — If Any” 


HE younger generation peren- 

nially fail to please their elders. 

In a very fair-minded article 

in the April issue of the /Vomz- 

an’s Journal, Anne O’ Hagan 
presents the fear that the young women 
of today are not following in the splen- 
did footsteps of their forerunners as they 
ought to do. It appears that the 
the serious-minded girls (although they 
are inclined to shrink from that 
charmless epithet) are not public- 
spirited. They will not serve on 
mittees, will not interest themselves in 
politics, will not further charitable en- 


girls, 


com 


terprises, will not espouse causes. Miss 
O’Hagan allows them to speak for 
themselves in her article, but their rea- 


soning does not move e her, They are not 
like their mothers. ‘They are not 
feminists, but they accept such rights as 
the feministic movement has already 


won—as a matter of course.” 
Why should they not, after all? 
Every generation stands on the shoul- 


and grandmothers, 


By Jura AbdAMSs 


Illustrations by 8S. H. Wainwright, Jr. 


That is the normal 
course of the evolutionary process called 
life. The young are like a new rein- 
forcement of soldiers, rushed up during 
an advance. It does not occur to them 
to pause and congratulate those whom 
they replace on the progress made. They 
must step into the line and start shoot- 
ing. It is not that they belittle what 
has been accomplished, or that they are 
not glad of it, but they feel that ground 
which has been won need not be won 
again. They must move on. 

Whether they in the right di- 
rection or not only their ultimate 
cess will show. Naturally they 


ders of its elders. 


move 
suc- 


hay e an 


idea as to where they are going, but 
they hesitate to formulate it, since for- 
mulated ideas inspire them with the 


same feeling of uneasy distrust as quo- 
tations about war to end war. If they 
were to express themselves, however, 
they might speak as follows: 

‘Thanks to the efforts of our mothers 
‘Are women people ?’ 


is no longer a subject tor debat St 
much Lor that. W 2 have opportun ties 
which women did not have before. W 


may enter almost any field 

equal terms with men. Now 
only one way for us to prove that 
worth while to have these doors oj 
and that is to take the jobs 





to us, 
are offered, and show that we 
them down. That is inevitably t ext 
” 
step. 
The older women do not object t 


they object to their not being 
with other things. Untor- 
human nature is limited in its 


The 


jobs, but 
combined 
tunately 


capacities. girls who are working 


find that the process of holding down 
a real job takes about all the strength 
and thought and energy that any one 0! 
them can command. If they are t 
compete with men in the same lines 01 
business, they must bring to their work 
a man’s singleness of purpose, and 
other interests are inevitably c1 wed 
out. One of the first things which has 
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to be left behind is sex-consciousness. 
It is no longer either invidious or glori- 
ous to be a woman. If they are wise 
enough to make their fellow workers 
respect their judgment, and have the 
strength and tact necessary for putting 
over their ideas, they will succeed, as 
men succeed by virtue of the same qual- 
ities, but success or failure will depend 
solely on individual ability. In order 
to enjoy the equality which they tacitly 
expect, they must learn to say: “I was 
passed over for promotion not because 
| was a woman, but because I did not 
have the force of character to impress 
my employers with my ability.” 

‘The same condition prevails in politi- 
cal as well as in business and professional 
life. So long as women were outside 
the body politic it was necessary for 
them to band together to get in. Once 
included, beginning any movement by 
alienating half the voters with the 
phrase “‘we women,” looks like political 
folly to the practical-minded young. 


Modern Equality 


N brief, the young women want a 

more far-reaching and fundamental 

equality than their feministic moth- 
ers dreamed of. Theoretical equality 
could be helped on by meetings and 
parades, the reality can be won only 
by individual hard work, and the suc- 
cess of individuals. It all goes back to 
the old, old truth that the cake which 
has been digested can no longer decorate 
the cupboard shelf. When freedom came 
in, seats in the street cars went out. 
About the time that woman proved to 
her own satisfaction that she was no 
worse than man it began to dawn on 
some budding minds that she was no bet- 
ter. Every gain must be paid for by 
some loss. 

The young men have accepted the 
new basis. ‘“‘All right,” they say, by 
their attitude, if not in words, “if you 
want to race us come along and see 
whether or not you are good enough to 
keep up. But don’t ask for breathing 
spaces, and don’t expect us not to try 
for the inside of the track if we can get 


it. You must run on your own feet, 


and not try to hide behind generalities.” 
And the working woman in her twen- 
ties is racing. She has no more time 
than her brother has to turn around and 
see why other people are not getting 
on. She must look after her own in- 
terests, or she will be shouldered off 
the track. 

_ It is an interesting experiment which 
is beginning. When it has been fully 
tried a new generation of girls may tire 
of it. They may stop and say, “Why 
in the world should I struggle like this 
when I could fool somebody into taking 
care of me, and have some altruistic in- 
terests to divert my mind? Or it may 
be proved that the old idea was right, 
that women cannot compete with men 


on equal terms, and must content them- 
selves with different functions. But the 
modern young woman is out to see what 
she can do, and until the issue is de- 
cided she has made up her mind to 
strive only for her own distant goal, 
whatever it may be. 


The Economic Factor 


human beings do decide things for 

themselves, rather than having 
their courses shaped gradually for them 
by obscure and powerful influences ofy 
which they are scarcely conscious. One 
such influence, and one which affects 
particularly the young married, lies in 
the economic changes of the last fifteen 
years. In the days when the preceding 
generation threw themselves into causes, 
young people could live on very little, 
and children could be left at home with 
competent nurses. Now very few in- 
comes are equal to the demands upon 
them, and the domestic servant is a 
rare and costly species. 

When the American civilization be- 
gan, the business of being a housewite 
had a real place in the economic struc- 
ture, and the home was nearly a self- 
supporting unit, producing most of the 
commodities which it consumed. As 
factories have replaced hand labor, and 
to buy has become easier and cheaper 
than to make, the burden of providing 
the necessities of life for the family has 
been shifted more and more onto the 
shoulders of the man, and the woman 
has taken a position of less and _ less 
practical usefulness. Now the pendu- 
lum is swinging back again. Under the 
present high cost of living the burden 
has become too great for the young man 
of moderate means to carry single 
handed. If women are not to give up 
mating and motherhood, the two deep- 
est desires of their natures, they must 
somehow climb back into their old posi- 
tion of sharing a man’s responsibilities 


\UCH is her decision in so far as 





The young mother is on the run, too. She 
must keep up tf she can 
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in making these things possible. ‘They 
must become producers again, and not 
merely intelligent consumers, if they are 
to survive on comfortable terms. 

The young woman of today has all 
this in the back of her mind, but she 
does not want to talk about it. She 
prefers to go ahead, quietly doing her 
stuff, and see whether she is right or 
wrong. She has a youthfully optimistic 
hope that there may exist a short cut 
between idea and action, and a horror, 
which may be exaggerated, of idealism 
for which she can see no practical ap- 
plication. 

At an alumnae dinner during a recent 
reunion at a woman’s college, members 
of the older classes rose and made 
speeches full of their love for their alma 
mater, with playful references to their 
more serious cultural and community in- 
terests. When the spokesman for the 
five-year-old class got to her feet, she 
related tersely, without any flights of 
fancy or sentiment, that although five 
years was too short a time for achieve- 
ment, one of her classmates was a 
promising architect, another had led her 
law class, a certain number were teach- 
ing, over half were married, and had 
children for whom they cared them- 
selves or earned the money with part- 
time work to provide necessary nurses, 
etc., etc. When she had finished the 
statement of fact which constituted her 
report, she sat dowrm without comment- 
ing on it. 


Soctal Work and Politics 


OUBTLESS this is a difference 
D in manner, but it might be a mis- 
take to suppose that a difference 
in manner argues a difference in that old 
constant, human nature. It might also 
be a relief to the minds of the elders to 
reflect that there is nothing in the new 
idea which precludes the existence of a 
Jane Addams or a Florence Nightin- 
gale in this generation. The women 
who have real genius for social or polit 
ical work will probably go into it, and 
one might dare to suggest that the world 
will not be much worse off if others let 
it alone. 

Have patience with us, dear elders. 
Like everyone who has gone before us, 
we must work out our lives in terms 
of our experience, according to our 
own understanding of our circumstances. 
You were so sure that certain ideals 
were right, and that the universe should 
and would be run along certain lines. 
We wonder, but we feel that the best 
thing each of us can do is to improve 
her own work, and become as self-up- 
holding a member of the community as 
possible. Be glad for us that after the 
day’s work, we can escape in moments 
of frivolity from the consideration of a 
universe which baffles inspection, and 
try to see that we are only saying the 
same old things in different words. 





DEMOCRATIC 


HE record of the Democratic 
Party when in office is writ- 
ten in the history of the na- 
tion and in its statute books 
throughout. more than a cen- 
tury and a quarter. Yet the record of 
the party during the past eight years, 
even as a minority party having no con- 
trol of the reins of government, will take 
its place in history as a great chapter of 
Democratic accomplishment. 

Of this accomplishment nothing is 
more important than the work which 
has been done by the party in bring- 
ing to light conditions of governmental 
corruption, and in attempting to correct 
those conditions. Any nation not rotten 
to its core must preserve its national 
honor, and national honor is a matter 
of the honesty, integrity and public mo- 
rality of its government and its peo- 
ple. It is for the maintenance of this 
integrity that the Democratic Party has 
been fighting. 

In 1920 the American people put the 
Republican Party in power. The chosen 
leader and representative of that party 
was made President of the United 
States. Congress, the Cabinet, the Com- 
missions and Bureaus and the various 
other appointive offices were filled with 
Republicans. It is now an incontrover- 
tible fact that many of these men proved 
to be, in the language of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, “faithless 
public servants.” Under their régime 
were written some chapters of govern- 
mental history which for sordid corrup- 
tion and graft have no equal in the an- 
nals of this nation. 

These things, naturally, were done in 
secret, and behind closed doors. Rumors 
of them, however, soon began to pene- 
trate into the open. The Democratic 
Party, acting in its constitutional capacity 
as the party of opposition, the watch- 
dog of the American people and guard- 
ian of the rights of the people, feeling 
that the Government of the United 
States was not being administered in the 
best interests of the nation, undertook to 
reveal the facts of the situation so that 
the American people might have the in- 
formation to which they were entitled 
concerning the management of their na- 
tional affairs. 

In doing this the party laid itself 
open to all manner of criticism. It was 
accused of all unworthy motives. Par- 
tisanship was its purpose. Personal gain 
was its object. It was even accused of 
manufacturing or greatly exaggerating 
the whole thing for political advantage. 
Time and the pronouncements of the 
courts of the United States have demon- 
strated the unquestionable truth of the 
facts revealed; and the character of the 
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men who brought them to light, the 
great gravity and importance of the facts 
themselves, and the good which has been 
accomplished by their revelation, should 
have disposed of the charge of unworthy 
partisanship. 

The Democratic Party, then, through 
its elected representatives and under the 
fine, courageous and dignified leadership 
of Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Mon- 
tana, has revealed the fact that through 
a conspiracy which the Supreme Court 
characterized as “tainted with fraud,” in 
which at least one Cabinet member was 
involved, vast public resources of incal- 
culable monetary value, and even more 
incalculable importance as instruments 
of national defense, were sold for a song 
to private exploiting interests. It has 
forced the Administration to make public 
recognition of this conspiracy, and to 


appoint an independent, impartial pros- ~ 


ecution to take the case through the civil 
and criminal courts, and has thereby 
brought about the restoration to the na- 
tion of these great national resources. 


T has revealed, and thereby corrected 
to some extent, other conditions of 
corruption such as prevailed in the 

Veterans’ Bureau and the Department 
of Justice. It has forced the retirement 
of two incompetent Cabinet members. It 
has revealed the fact that Republican 
nominations to the United States Senate 
and seats in the Senate were being sold 
to the highest bidder and has aroused 
public opinion to end these conditions. 
And lately it has brought to light the 
transaction of a mysterious business deal, 
a part of the immense profits of which 
were used to bribe a Secretary of the 
Interior, and another part of which 
found its way into the coffers of the Re- 
publican National Committee, a fact 
which it seemed necessary to the chair- 
man of that Committee to cover up. 

The Democratic minority has done 


all these things, as John W. Davis said, 
“almost single-handed.” It is a signifi- 
cant fact that in all the years since 
the rumor of corruption in high places 
began to spread over the country the 
Republican Party has never attempted 
to uncover the facts or to correct them 
when uncovered except when forced to 
do so by Democratic effort and the pub- 
lic opinion aroused by that effort. The 
Republican Party has refused to be held 
responsible for the actions of the men it 
puts in office or the honor of the Gov- 
ernment it controls. 


URING the last eight years there 
have been laid before the Amer- 
ican people the facts concerning 
the way in which their Government was 
being administered, the type of men who 
were being put into high office, the meth- 
ods by which these offices were secured, 
the sources of income by which the party 
in power profited. It was the Democratic 
Party which discovered these things. If 
ordinary human standards of honesty 
and decency are important, if the ideals 
of representative government upon which 
the nation was founded are important, 
if conceptions of individual and national 
honor and public morality are impor- 
tant, if any of the abstract decencies by 
which men try to shape their course are 
important, then the Democratic Party 
has rendered a great and valuable service 
to the nation during the past eight years. 
In this campaign the voter will be 
asked to choose between the party that 
has rendered this service and the party 
that claims irresponsibility for what its 
representatives do. If he were choosing 
between a fiscal agent who assumed no 
responsibility for the acts of his repre- 
sentatives and one who had discovered 
thefts and brought about restitution of 
his property, there is no doubt as to his 
choice. Can he do less for his country 
than for himself? 
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NE of the cardinal principles 

of Republicanism has always 

been the doctrine of Protec- 

tion—protection to the 

American industrialist, the 
American farmer, and the American 
worker; and, because of this, protection 
to the American standard of living. 
And the American standard of living 
centers itself, of course, around the 
American home, that great citadel which 
guards our liberty, our safety and our 
progress. 

Republican women are especially in- 
terested in this doctrine of the Repub- 
lican party because the assurance of the 
American standard of living means the 
continued welfare of the American 
home. It is the theory of Republicans 
—and it is a theory proven by the fact 
of our continued prosperity and prog- 
ress—that in order to have such prog- 
ress and such prosperity, the American 
standard of living must be conserved 
by a tariff against foreign importations, 
which equals the difference in the cost 
of living in America and abroad. Lower 
wages and a lower standard of living 
abroad make possible the production of 
commodities at a price which would en- 
able the foreign producer, all other 
things being equal, to drive the Ameri- 
can producer off the great American 
market. 

The Republican party and the protec- 
tive policy, with little exception, have 
been in power in the nation since 1860. 
Since that time the United States has 
made its greatest strides and its greatest 
development. The American worker is 
now not only the best paid worker in 
the world, but the best paid worker in 
the history of the world. It logically 
follows, therefore, that the American 
home is the best and the most com- 
fortable home in the world. The 


American wage scale makes it possible 
for the American worker to feed and 


clothe his family properly, provide them 
with a good home, educate his children, 
enjoy the modern comforts of life and, 
at the same time, lay aside something 
for the rainy day. 

It is the protective tariff which has 
in a large measure made this possible. 
By promoting steady employment, good 
wages and general prosperity it has 
made the American market the greatest 
market in the world, and has saved it 
for the American producer. And _ be- 
cause this market has been saved for 
him, the American producer has been 
able so to increase his output and stand- 
ardize production, that along with rising 
wages and a better standard of living 
there has actually come, during the past 
few years, a decrease in the cost of liv- 


ing. 
EALIZING that the tide is run- 


ning against them in the indus- 
_ tries of the country, the free 
traders have sought to gain recruits 
by spreading dissatistaction among the 
farmers. The agriculturists have been 
the last to recover from post-war 
deflation, just as they were the last 
to be hit by it. The free traders have 
told them that the fault lies with the 
tariff—that while it has boomed indus- 
try and brought prosperity in the cities, 
it has actually injured the farmers, 
“compelling them to sell in a free-trade 
market and buy in a protected market.” 
How often we have heard that slogan 
during the past few years! 

But the farmers have not risen to the 
bait. They know that the commodities 
they raise are on the protected list, and 
that practically every single article used 
exclusively on the farm has consistently 
remained on the free list. They realize 
further that the American market is the 
greatest in the world, absorbing as it 
does more than four-fifths of our entire 
production. They cannot see, therefore, 


REPUBLICAN 


why surrendering this tremendous mar- 
ket, through the application of free 
trade, and impoverishing our industrial 
centers, decreasing wages and throwing 
men out of work, would help them any. 


ND they realize that they need 

protection, too, against the beef 

and wool growers of South Ameri- 
ca and Australia; against the dairy 
products of the Orient with its coolie 
labor, and against the citrus fruits and 
vegetables of Mexico, Cuba and_ the 
Islands of the West Indies. As a result 
of this realization, a new cry for pro- 
tection has grown up among the agri- 
cultural specialists, particularly those of 
the South and Southwest, and nowhere 
has the protective tariff sentiment grown 
so rapidly as in these regions. 

The favorite argument of the free 
traders to the women is that the reduc- 
tion of the tariff will cut the cost of 
living. But this theory has been ex- 
ploded. Many dire predictions of an 
increase in the cost of living were made 
when the present tariff was put into 
effect. But the cost of living has been 
going down slowly and steadily ever 
since. Where there has been any in- 
crease it has been generally in the cost 
of commodities we do not produce at all, 
due to foreign monopoly. American 
women are not easily misled. They 
realize that the foreign producer and 
the importer are not in business for 
philanthropic reasons, that as soon as 
they have captured the American mar- 
ket they will dominate it and charge 
what price they please. Our recent ex- 
periences in rubber and the present price 
of coffee are potent examples. And 
finally, the housewife realizes that even 
if free trade did cheapen the cost of 
certain commodities, these could not be 
purchased were the _ breadwinner, 
through foreign competition, deprived 
of his job. After all, no matter what 
the price, it is prohibitive if we have 
not the money with which to buy. 

To sum up: the policy of protection 
is an American policy. By promoting 
prosperity it helps every section, the 
North, the South, the East and the 
West. It assures the American stand- 
ard of living and so safeguards the ma- 
terial comfort of the American home. 
And it does all of this, as the history of 
the past five years well proves, without 
increasing the cost of living. 

Henry Clay well named the protec- 
tion policy “The American Policy.” 
Under it American resources have been 
developed, American economic _inde- 
pendence has been achieved, and our 
country has become the richest and hap- 
piest nation in the world. 








This is the roadside scenery that prevails now. 
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It is to be seen anywhere from Florida to Maine, from New York to California 


The Hot Dog Trail 


Organized Efforts Are Under Way to Save Roadside Beauty Through 
America’s Wonderland from Destruction by Unrestricted Out- 
door Advertising, Hot Dog Stands and Gas Stations 


N the good old days it was the 
custom of who knew what 
was expected of them to return in 
adult life to the scenes of youthful 
and to write “lines’— 
“Lines on Revisiting Eton’’—‘ Margate 
Sands After So-and-So Many Years’’- 
and so on. ‘The resulting verse was 
often agreeable, though apt to be tinged 
with melancholy. 

It is a bold poet today who dares to 


pocts 


emotion 


revisit any sands or rivers or towers 
of his early recollection—a bold poet o1 
a sardonic one. The grove where Stre 
phon sang with Chloe in the shade has 
undoubtedly by this time been leveled 
to make room for Chloe’s Cozy Camp 
ing Cabins, Free Parking for Autos. 
The bluff where Dido stood at night 
and waved her love to come again to 
Carthage is occupied by the Trojan 
Filling Station, Last Non-Tax Stop for 
Gasoline Before Entering the Mediter 
ranean. And, no doubt, the spot where 
Napoleon, to the great advantage of the 
motion picture industry of later days, 
used to take his stand at St. Helena 
looking northward to the scenes of his 
past glories, is now flamboyantly given 
over to the Bonaparte Supply Station 


By ANNE O'HAGAN 


tor Motor Boats— STOP— HAVE 
YOU ENOUGH GAS AND OIL 
TO MAKE GIBRALTAR? 

lor surely it cannot be in America 
alone that the Hot Dog Trail has 
stretched its vulgar, desecrating length 
over hill and valley, beach and cliff, until 
the most permanent what 
the automobile associations optimistically 
call tours” is the memory of a 
string of Eddie’s Red Hot Eats, of 
Charlie’s Campers’ Cottages, of Gus’s 
Free Air and Water, not forgetting Ye 
Olde-Tyme Gyfte Shoppes and Ye Signs 
of Ye Spinning Wheel. 

Twenty years ago there was a place 


memory of 


“ideal 


dear to the heart of the present chroni- 
‘ler; fissured cliffs beaten by white spray 
were there F beach, and 
woods that came down toward the shor 
in dark, ranked fragrance. There was 
a river that flowed through marshes to 
the sea; there was a bridge, and a peace 
ful little town decorously busy about its 
own affairs. There were bright flowe: 
patches in little yards, and salt spray and 
sun-soaked balsam sweetened the air. It 
was a long way off from the densest 
population centers, that place of delights, 
and an incurably hopeful soul might be 


and miles of 


pardoned for dreaming of it unchanged 
through the years. 

Last summer it 
the “lines” that might have been written 
“on returning to Longtitude 70—Latt- 
tude 40,” or thereabout, would not have 
passed even the easiest-going censor. Lit- 
tle towns that had seemed to drowse 
now bustled with busy-ness—each one 
of them contained enough antique shops 
to have accounted for all the furniture 
brought over in the Mayflower and im 
ported or made from then through the 
resident Grant period. Most of the 
antique shops began to announce it 
presence at  ten-mile distances 


Miles From Ye Sign of Ye Coppe: 


na } 1 
Was revisited and 





tle, You Are Now Nine Miles From 
the Miles Standish Maple Hig! 
Eight Miles From the Admiral Pau 


Jones, Ships, Lanterns and Antique Fire- 
irons. 

The antique signs, 
means had the highways for their own. 
No, they endured strenuous competition 
with the Dans and the Bobs and the 
Eddies whose grounds were hospitably 
given over to Tents for Tourists, Cots 
for Campers and Heys—Are—You— 
Hunery-s? Toasted — Barkers — 300 
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Yards Ahead. Where fields had once 
sloped to the sea, parked cars stood 
among the tents, as at a country fair; 
and tourists made themselves inex- 
pensively at home in sight of the high- 
road. Lhe firs that had once come 
down in serried ranks to the meandering 
road had been leveled to make room for 
little shacks by the dozen; flamboyant 
signs proclaimed the advantages of those 
shacks to overnight travelers—their 
screened windows, their proximity to 
water taps, their clean bedding. The 
only flowers glimpsed on the journey 
were tight bunches set out in preserve 
jars on doorway stands to make a wilt- 
ing plea for notice in the cluttered 
world of Hot Dogs and Early American 
Glass (from Czecho-Slovakia), of Fresh 
Vegetables and Fresh Eggs, of Aunt 
Polly’s Waffles and Susan’s Sun-Cooked 
Strawberry Jam. 


marketway two hundred miles 
A long, a marketway of almost in- 

credible tastelessness, of optical 
vociferousness and negligible veracity! 
One gathered that there was nothing 
left in a certain three-state stretch along 
the Atlantic coast that was not for sale, 
stridently for sale. Even lovely old 
houses, whose mellowed bricks, or digni- 
fied, green-shuttered white clapboards 
ought to have been spared defilement, 
offered themselves to the wayfarers with, 
at least, a plaintive “Tourists Accom- 
modated.” 

Everywhere the native population has 
borrowed a page from the primers set 
for their instruction by national adver- 
tisers during more than a generation’s 
span. Roadside and marsh, tree and 


cliff had been used increasingly during 
the lass four or five decades to bring 
to the attention of possible buyers the 
merits ot tobaccos, cereals, pianos, hotels, 
political candidates, dentifrices, newspa 


By the time the 


pers and what not. 
a motor-ambula 


bin cae: 


became 


a 





tory public, whole communities had been 
thoroughly grounded in the practice of 
regarding “nature” as a background for 
mercantile information. And Aunt 
Jane with her coffee and waffles, Hot 
Dog Ike with his sustaining packers’ 
products, Jeff with his filling station 
and Si with his lodgings-for-a-night 
knew exactly what to do to advertise 
their wares. 

And so, just as the efforts of save-the- 
scenery societies, highway protective 
groups and, especially, the embattled 
women’s clubs, were beginning to make 
themselves felt in opposition to tasteless, 
graceless, often false and sometimes 
dangerous billboard advertising of the 
manufacturers of widely used products 
—just as that intelligent crusade seemed 
to be putting forth little buds of prom 
ise, there issued from every farm house 
and every seaside cabin a son or daugh- 
ter of the soil with something to sell— 
gasoline or eggs, or grandmother’s set 
of pink lustre, or coffee and doughnuts, 
or beds for transients—and_ proclaimed 
the fact as garishly as possible. 

For—believe it or not!—the 
billboard battle that has raged for at 
least twenty years was slowly beginning 


anti- 
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to gain a little upon the forces aligned 
for mercantile broadcasting at any price, 
including the defacement, the defile- 
ment,. even the desecration of natural 
beauty. Very slowly. You might not 
have noticed much improvement. In 
your less optimistic moods you might 
have failed to see any. At the best, you 
would have said that there had been a 
slight betterment in style, but no dimi- 
nution in quantity, in the billboards. 
You would have said that the outdoor 
advertisers assumed the halos and ad- 
justed the wings of public-spirited 
aesthetes when they removed a huge sign 
from the very center of the scene and 
placed it on the side lines. And you 
wouldn’t have been so far wrong at 
that. But as some faint, vague impres- 
sion was being made on the commercial 
billboard situation the new avalanche 
descended, the avalanche of signs adver- 
tising home products designed to appeal 
to a million speeding motorists’ appetites 
or needs, and the farm wife who 
wished to sell coffee and doughnuts did 
not scruple to follow the tactics of the 
tire manufacturer, and to erect a great 
“Stop” sign a hundred yards each side 
her stand, duplicating the “Stop” 


Signs 








This new poster board was erected under the nex 


standards of the biilboard industry 


and shows the fatnt beginnings of improvemen 





Doves this look like a roadside refreshment stand? But it is. “Pinkie’s Pantry’ won 
first prize in the first competition initiated by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


of the motor associations or the State 
Highway Commissions to warn motorists 


of danger ahead. 


di HE almost imperceptible bette1 
ment in the outdoor advertising 
situation was due to many things. 

For example, in May, 1924, the news 

papers carried a despatch reading: ‘Mo 

tor club men in the night tear down one 
thousand billboards, saving the beaut 
of the Ute Pass.” That was picturesque 

and must have been a 

Less drastic was the 

1924. of courses 


relief to sul 
charged feelings. 
establishment, also in 
in the beautification of outdoor advertis 
ing such as the foundation of a research 
fund of $3,500 by the Wisconsin Poster 
Association toward better outdoor ad- 
vertising. 

Of another sort has been the action 
of chambers of commerce, of rotary 
clubs, of town councils, of state legis- 
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latures, but it has helped. So, too, has 
what is known as enlightened self-inter- 
est on the part of the advertisers. But 
it is only fair to say that all these forces 
of public opinion have been converging 
to effectiveness because of the campaign 
the women’s clubs have been waging for 
years, first locally and spasmodically, 
then nationally and all-the-year-round, 
year-in-and-year-out. If ever the land- 
scapes of the country are restored to 
the people in their loveliness, if ever 
the roadsides are redeemed from the 
abomination of desolation, the credit 
will be largely due to that admirable 
agency for making articulate the scat- 
tered voices of the nation’s population, 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Mrs. W. L. Lawton, chairman of 
the General Federation’s Committee on 
Billboard Restriction, is also chairman 
of the National Committee for the Re- 
striction of Outdoor Advertising. Co- 
operating in this latter are forty State 
Federations of Women’s Clubs and 
fifty-nine other organizations regionally 
scattered from Maine to Florida and 
from Cape Cod to Santa Barbara, and 
occupationally from Schools of Wild 
Life Preservation to Associations of Real 
Estate Brokers. 


“VEN among advertisers them- 
E selves, the pressure of public 
opinion made itself felt, and in 
1924 the Outdoor Advertising Industry 
formed a Committee on Public Rela- 
tions, with Mrs. Harry Lilly as director. 
This Committee has formulated a code 
for outdoor advertising, which contains 
certain minimum reform features. The 
formation of the Committee is acknowl- 
edgment that the industry will respond 
to public feeling. 

It all sounds hopeful. But along the 
routes by which one “revisits” this 
beach, and that mount there seems to 
be plenty of work left for all the em- 
battled societies of the nation. This in 
spite of the cheering assertion put forth 
by Mrs. Lawton’s committee in Decem- 
ber last: “The restricting of billboards 
to commercial districts has struck a re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts of 
the greatest national firms, and 
highway billboards are being dis- 
continued annually by the thou- 
sands.” And the statement is 
confirmed by a list of half a 
dozen sellers of oil, and manu- 
facturers of tires and so on. The 
National Committee for the Re- 
striction of Outdoor Advertising 
also puts out a cheerful list of 
141 assorted firms of butchers, 
bakers and candlestick makers, 
who agree that business can suc- 
ceed without the using of the 
landscape for advertising; some 
of them havé already given up 
rural billboards, and others agree 
to restrict their advertising to 


The winning design fo 


commercial districts as soon as their 
present contracts expire. And yet—! 

It is all very new, the reform. As 
recently as five years ago the billboard 
advertisers of this country retorted to 
their foes that they had a perfect right 
to advertise if they wanted to on the 
property of people who wanted to have 
them do so. They would probably not 
say that today. The doctrine of the 
limitation of private rights for the pub- 
lic good has been considerably stressed 
in the outdoor advertising world during 
this half-decade; and although it has 
been judicially held that “the main- 
tenance of billboards on private property 
cannot be prohibited by ordinance on 
the grounds of their offensiveness to the 
aesthetic sense,” they may be prohibited 
on grounds of their danger “to public 
health, safety and morals.” 

A few years ago the public was say- 
ing despondently, “What can we do 
about it?” Under the leadership al- 
ready mentioned it discovered that it 
could do a great many things. Powers 
inhered in town councils—Los Angeles 
got rid of six miles of billboards by 


exercise of that power; Portland, 
Oregon, prohibited unsightly — signs; 
Winnetka, Illinois, eliminated large 


billboards; Tallahassee, Florida, ruled 
them out of town; Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, got rid of them by local ordinance. 
States, too, under the spur of prodding 
from women’s clubs and civic societies 
and art commissions, found that they 
were not without powers. In Massa- 
chusetts an amendment to the State 
Constitution gave the State Legislature 
the right “to regulate and restrict all 
outdoor advertising within public view” 
—not merely on public land. The New 
York Legislature in 1924 passed a law 
prohibiting signboards in the Adirondack 
Park, and in accordance with its pro- 
visions two thousand signs were re- 
moved in 1925. 


ANY other states have passed 
laws prohibiting billboards on 
the right-of-way, but this has 


not satisfactorily solved the problem. 
Billboards in such states may merely 
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stand—in the second Rockefeller competition 
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retire a few feet behind a fence or stone 
wall and, thumb-to-nose, so to speak, 
may laugh their defiance at the law. |; 
is suggested by the National Co:nmittee 
for Restriction of Outdoor Advertising 
that taxation of rural billboards js g 
feasible method of dealing with the 
nuisance. “Levy a state tax of at least 
three cents per square foot on all signs 
outside corporate limits, leaving cities 
and villages to levy their own tax, and 
authorizing them to do so if power has 
not already been granted.” 

“As every one knows,” says the su- 
perintendent of Public Works in New 
York State, ‘‘a dirt road has no adver- 
tising value, but after the state has ex- 
pended $50,000 or more a mile to con- 
vert a dirt road into an improved high 
way, traffic is immediately attracted and 
signs inevitably follow the traffic. Sign- 
board companies thus reap, without any 
return to the state, a benefit which the 
state has provided through expenditure 
of millions of dollars.”’ 


ND not only signboard companies, 
A but, as has been already la- 

mented, every denizen along the 
converted old dirt road! While the big 
advertising companies were beginning 
slowly—oh, ever and ever so slowly!— 
to profess repentance, and were being 
made to see that perhaps the best way 
of selling goods is not to enrage the 
buying public to the point of despera- 
tion—while that process of educating 
advertisers was in progress, out from 
every rural doorway an owner has 
stepped, single-heartedly bent on “‘cash- 
ing in” on the motor travel along his 
road. And is every man’s house and 
lot his castle, or isn’t it? His own to 
let to transients, his own to sell its con- 
tents, his own where he may, unhin- 
dered, put up a bright red, a_ bright 
green, or any other color of filling sta- 
tion; his own, in short, with which to 
outrage the eyes of the passers-by ? 

Apparently that ownership is at least 
questionable. In New York the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court 
affirmed the opinion of the late Justice 
FE. M. Angell, who said: 

“There surely should be some 
way to curb the modern billboard 
nuisance, aside from the efforts 
of public-spirited women. It 
would seem to be fairly certain 
that, when the state highways 
through the privately owned 
lands in the Adirondack Park 
become solidly lined with bill- 
boards, hot-dog stands, and st 
tions furnished in connection 
with gasoline selling agencies 
conspicuously labeled ‘For Men’ 
and ‘For Women,’ the state will 
have some right to intervene in 
behalf of a long-suffering public. 
If it will have the right then 
should have it before the 
line (Continued on page 33) 
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Blair Castle is the seat of the Duke of Atholl, one of the most ancient and important titles of Scotland 


The Duchess of Atholl 


An Interview With a Distinguished Visitor Who Is the One Woman 
Member of the Government of Great Britain 


‘Tis a tar cry from the heathered 
Scottish hills, or the quiet halls 
of Westminster, to a hotel room 
in the most roaring of New 
York’s forties. But this was the 
transition the Duchess of Atholl had 
made, en route with her husband from 
his sugar plantations in Jamaica, which 
subjected her to an interview. 

She was to be interviewed because, in 
her capacity as Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Education, she is at 
present the only woman member of 
Government in England; because this 
post has been given her in recognition 
of her long career of public-spirited ex- 
perience, and of the ability she has 
shown since becoming a Member of 
Parliament; because she has not been 
content to rest upon her position as wife 
of one of Scotland’s most important 
dukes, but has recognized in this posi- 
tion an opportunity for public service. 

After a long wait (waiting being one 
of the habits of the interviewer) a 
tiny lady in a large flowered hat and 
loose dress, with fringe, hurried down 
the corridor, in one minute greeted her 
husband, her secretary-niece, and me, 
took off her hat, glanced at her mail, 
asked a number of questions, flung her- 
self into a chair, and indicated her 
readiness. The New Yorker was ren- 


By Vircinta MACDONALD 
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Photo by Lafayette, Glasgow 
The Parliamentary Secretary to the British 
Board of Education 


dered somewhat breathless by the energy 
of the Briton. 

I collected my wits and proceeded 
without preliminary. 

“Could you tell me something about 
the duties of a Parliamentary Secretary 





to the Board of Education? I hope you 
don’t mind being questioned.” 

“Not at all,” said the Duchess, and 
forthwith overwhelmed me with a vol- 
ley of facts. 

It appears—for the benefit of the un- 
enlightened—that a Parliamentary Sec- 
retary is not a Cabinet Minister, but a 
member of the Government, sits on the 
Government benches in Parliament, and 
answers questions from the opposition 
(a business calling for a clear head and 
ready wit) when the minister is ab- 
sent; that the system of education in 
England and Wales is very decen- 
tralized, and consequently the ministry 
must endeavor to keep in touch with 
the schools all over the country, and that 
the Duchess to that end goes out every 
Friday when Parliament is in session, 
making visits of inspection, and 
speeches on such occasions as prize days, 
openings, board meetings, etc. 

When I had learned all this in less 
than five minutes, I began to under- 
stand why the Duchess is a success, and 
why she commands the respect of her 
colleagues in the House. An ability to 
grasp facts clearly and state them con- 
cisely must be a distinct Parliamentary 
asset. 

She is essentially the trained public 

(Continued on page 37) 
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An Etching by A 


1 glimpse of the Washington of the future when the new bridge, now in construction across the Potomac, is finished 


Your Business in Washington 


Congress Lets Vital Legislation Wait on Politics, Proposed 
Expenditures Threaten the Economy Program and the 
D. A. R. Congress Submerges the Blacklist Issue 


April 20, 1928. 

HERE have been times during 

the past month when many of 

us in Washington have felt like 

saying with Senator Hiram 

Johnson “Damn. the politics.” 
Congress has been, with few exceptions, 
utterly discouraging; vital legislation 
waits while that body, apparently con- 
sidering itself a political discussion 
forum, indulges in an orgy of mud- 
slinging, unfounded insinuations against 
the living and the dead, and vilification 
of its own members which if uttered any- 
where outside the halls of the Capitol 
would result in court action. The 
House has approved a tax reduction bill 
and sent it to the Senate; the Senate 
has approved a farm relief bill and a 
flood control bill and sent them to the 
House. Every affirmative action has 
been so clouded over with the pale cast 
of the impending national conventions 
that no one can say “Here is the rea- 
soned conclusion of our legislators on a 
national problem.” 


By CATHERINE I, HACKETT 


‘The only remedy for the state of mind 
resulting from a visit to the House or 
Senate gallery is to walk under the pink 
cloud of the blossoming cherry trees 
along the Tidal Basin; to reflect that the 
nation which made that gracious gift 
to America has been asked to join the 
United States and four other powers in 
a solemn agreement condemning ‘“re- 
course to war for the solution of inter- 
national controversies”; to realize that 
the sincere efforts of the Administration 
to broaden the path to world peace by 
international cooperation may offset the 
impression created abroad by the bris- 
tling speeches of the Big Navy group in 
Congress. 

Not even in the extension of remarks 
section of the Congresstonal Record was 
there room for printing an item incon- 
spicuously displayed in the newspapers: 
that figures compiled from _ official 
sources by a League of Nations commit- 
tee show that the World War cost 
37,000,000 human lives and $362,500,- 
000,000. Said Senator Borah of the 


Kellogg plan, “This is writing into a 
treaty that which the human family in 
its heart this day believes: that war is 
a crime and those who foster and foment 
it are criminals.” Congress, favorably 
inclined to the multilateral peace treaty 
project upon which Secretary Kellogg is 
working with such earnestness and pa- 
tience, is strangely apathetic to the | 
lative proposals pending for many months 
which would indicate at least Congres- 
sional concern over world peace: the 
Gillett resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to renew negotiations leading to 
American adherence to the World Court 
protocol, the Burton resolution to regu- 
late the export of arms and ammunition 
to belligerent countries, the Borah plan 
for an international conference to re- 
codify maritime law on the rights 0 
neutrals in wartime. 

This lack of interest could be more 
easily forgiven if Congress were making 
greater headway in the solution of the 
eight major pieces of domestic legislation 
which faced it in December: flood con- 
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trol, tax reduction, farm relief, Muscle 
Shoals, railroad consolidation, new naval 
building, Boulder Dam and alien prop- 
erty settlement. As I write this the 
alien property bill is the only one of 
the cight which has been passed by 
both Houses and signed by the Presi- 
dent. The rest are in various stages of 
disagreement and adjustment. 

Visitors to the Capitol are always as- 
sured, as they watch the leisurely course 
of action on the floor, that “the really 
important work is done in committees.” 
These committees have worked hard 
and well this winter; they have investi- 
gated, discussed, reported, each of the 
above-mentioned bills. But when _ it 
comes to afiirmative action on the House 
or Senate floor, that is a different thing; 
it is a different thing also when a bill 
on which House and Senate differ radi- 
cally, such as flood control, goes into 
conference; and the probability of the 
Presidential veto for the flood control 
bill, the tax reduction bill and the new 
farm bill unless the Democrats and 
progressives on the Hill can be brought 
into line by the regulars, is something 
else to worry over. 

Mr. Coolidge is in a state of extreme 
apprehension over the determination of 
various Congressional leaders to appro- 
priate unprecedented sums with one 
hand and reduce national tax revenues 
with the other. Press correspondents 
assembled at one of the regular White 
House press conferences scribbled madly 
for twenty minutes while the President 
denounced the Mississippi flood control 
bill, passed unanimously and without 
debate by the Senate, as “the most ex- 
tortionate measure passed by either 
branch of Congress during my adminis- 
tration.” Such vehemence is unusual 
from Mr. Coolidge, whose declarations 
are usually interspersed with, “but then 
on the other hand—.’”’ The possibility 
of an eventual expenditure from the na- 
tional treasury of some one and a half 
billions, a good share of which would 
go to buying lands from the lumber com- 
panies entrenched along the lower Mis- 
sissippi, was too much tor Mr. Coolidge 
to contemplate with equanimity. House 
leaders hurriedly drafted a ‘‘com- 
promise” bill, more in accordance with 
the President’s ideas. 





Proposed Expenditures 


HE cost of outstanding projects, 

not provided for in the regular 

appropriation bills, which are 
now being considered in Congress would 
be around one billion dollars; the Sen- 
ate flood control bill definitely author- 
izes appropriations of $325,000,000; 
the farm relief bill, somewhat dis- 
guised but the McNary-Haugen bill 
still, which has been sent to the House 
by the Senate, carries an appropriation 
of $400,000,000 for a revolving fund 


which is not guaranteed to revolve; the 


merchant marine bill passed by the Sen- 
ate authorizes expenditures of $250,000,- 
000; the Norris bill for government 
operation of Muscle Shoals, also await- 
ing action by the House, involves the 
undetermined cost of completing the 
$140,000,000 power plant. The naval 
construction bill, even with the most 
vigorous pruning, will add its millions 
to the outflow from the Treasury. 

Consider, then, the feelings of Ad- 
ministration officials charged with re- 
sponsibility for the nation’s finances at 
the declaration of Senator Simmens, of 
North Carolina, that the Democrats 
will insist on at least $300,000,000 tax 
reduction. Mr. Mellon, in a_ state 
which I can only describe as placid agi- 
tation, went up to the Hill to tell the 
Senate Finance Committee that if the 
flood control bill is passed with a definite 
appropriation of $30,000,000 or over for 
the next fiscal year, tax reduction must 
be limited to $182,000,000. The Demo- 
crats, anxious for the credit of relieving 
the taxpayers, have one good argument: 
the last tax bill went far beyond the 
recommendations of the President and 
Secretary Mellon, who shook despairing 
heads and predicted a Treasury deficit. 
Instead, unprecedented annual surpluses 
piled up, far beyond the preliminary 
estimates of Treasury experts. 


Farm Relief 


HY the Senate, which passed 

W\ the brand-new flood control 

bill by unanimous vote, and 
before any senators had time to deliver 
their prepared speeches, should have 
spent a week talking about the ancient 
farm bill, analyzing for the thousandth 
time the condition of American agricul- 
ture and every provision of the measure 
which had been debated exhaustively 
during the last Congress, is a mystery. 
About the truest remark which has been 
made this session came from Senator 
Copeland-of-the-red-carnation during the 
debate. Senator Copeland, with twenty- 
eight other Democrats, could hardly 
wait to vote for the McNary bill to 
show the sympathy of the Democratic 
party for the tillers of the soil. “I do 
not know why we keep this bill here 
until Tuesday,” complained Mr. Cope- 
land. “I suppose it is so that the Sena- 
tor from New York and others may 
make speeches about it.” 

Introduction of the bill on the Senate 
floor was the signal for an oratorical 
contest which lasted until the final vote 
of 53 to 23 sent the bill over to the 
House, elaborately labeled “a bill to 
establish a Federal farm board to aid 
in the orderly marketing and in the 
control and disposition of the surplus of 
agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce.” During the de- 
bate it was again asserted that since 
1920 the farmers have suffered a_ loss 
of more than $30,000,000, and 2,000,- 
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UUO of the farm population have left 
the farms each year for the cities. Sena- 
tor Gooding, of Idaho, warned the 
Senate that ‘‘when the soil of Rome lost 
its virile force the manhood of Rome 
lost its virile force and Rome went down 
to destruction,” and that unless the Mc- 
Nary bill is passed by Congress and 
approved by the President, the United 
States faces the same cruel fate. 

Never has the national economic 
problem of a fair return for agriculture 
been so messed up with partisan politics. 
Former opponents of the McNary bill 
flopped over to the other side in the 
belief that the project is doomed to 
Presidential veto anyway, and that they 
might as well go on record as ‘friends 
of the farmer.’ Democrats and mem- 
bers of the farm bloc were heard to 
declare that they didn’t care if the bill 
was vetoed; just watch them win votes 
away from the regular Republicans 
when they take the issue to the stump 
at county fairs and rural rallies in the 
Middle West. Senator Walsh, of Mon- 
tana, who has a way extremely irritating 
to Democratic colleagues of injecting 
legal considerations into emotional situa- 
tions, voted against the bill on the 
ground that it would probably be de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. Senator Wagner, Democrat, of 
New York, naively explained that he 
didn’t think much of the plan, but 
would no longer oppose the bill for the 
reason that “it offers the only concrete 
plan before Congress to aid the farmers 
of the West,” and was immediately 
charged with trying to strengthen the 
cause of Governor Al Smith in the corn 
and wheat belts. 

The equalization fee feature of the 
bill, for which the President vetoed it a 
vear ago, has been made an alternative, 
to be used only if the loan fund is ex- 
hausted. Mr. Coolidge, therefore, 
might have accepted the measure with- 
out losing face. It is to his credit 
that he has stuck to his conviction, 
shared by many economists, that the 
thing won’t work because any guarantee 
of selling crop surpluses at profitable 
prices will inevitably increase acreage 
in that particular crop. Whatever one 
thinks of the McNary-Haugen plan, 
however bitterly one deplores the pov- 
erty of American producers, one must 
respect the President’s refusal to play 
politics with the farm relief bill. 


In the Senate 


AM through advising my friends 
to spend sunny spring afternoons 
in the Senate gallery; at least for 
this session. One earnest young person 
from the West who is attending a girls’ 
school here was immensely excited by 
the possibility of seeing the laws of the 
country made. On my suggestion she 
went up to the Senate gallery several 
(Continued on page 38) 
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(Current Events 


NCE again all events with 
their feet on the ground 
have been overshadowed by 
a great event in the air. The 
East-West Atlantic flight of 
the Bremen was decidedly the news of 
the month for both sides of the ocean. 
In the campaign for the Presidential 
nominations by the major political 
parties, the Chicago primaries burst on 
an expectant world, with the resulting 
overthrow of the notorious Small- 
Thompson-Crowe machine. France and 
the United States invited other nations 





Why not Ellis Island? 


Why Greenely? 


to join them in discussion of the pro- 
posed multilateral treaty to outlaw war, 
and in China the coming of spring 
brought the Northern and the Na- 
tionalist armies into the field once more. 


The Bremen’s Flight 
T can be done. The German Jun- 


kers plane Bremen proved it in its 

record-breaking flight from Dublin 
to Greenely, the little ice-bound island off 
the Labrador coast. The airplane flight 
across the North Atlantic from east to 
west can be made, and Baron Gunther 
von Huenefeld and Captain Koehl and 
Major Fitzmaurice have succeeded in 
this hardiest of adventures in which 
many have perished. 

As wireless messages came in via 
Point Amour, the nearest station to 
Greenely Island, the story of the epic 
flight was unfolded. A heavy storm, 
combined with fog, failure of the light- 
ing system, which for hours prevented 
the aviators from reading their instru- 
ments, and lack of radio equipment, 
were the hazards. As a result of them 
the plane swung from its southwestern 
to a northerly course. When dawn 
came and the fliers attempted to alter 
its direction the storm forced it down. 

The world welcomes the heroes and 


wants to learn in terms of fog, wind, 
blizzard and temperature, how they suc- 
ceeded where others failed. And it ob- 
serves that little by little the Great War 
is left behind as Germany and Ireland 
together get credit for this high adven- 
ture. 


Hoover and Smith Lead 
REDICTIONS as to the outcome 


of the National Conventions in 

June are unsafe. A survey of the 
political field, however, shows that Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith is a_ national 
candidate for the Democratic nomina- 
tion. He has not only gained ascen- 
dancy in the farm-belt states, but he is 
not lacking in support from the South. 
Contrary to expectations, Senator Reed, 
of Missouri, has made progress in his 
tour of the Southwest. He counts, 
therefore, as a contender. In fact, he 
says he does, and that he will be in the 
fight to the end. But there is a widely 
expressed belief that Governor Smith 
will receive the nomination on an early 
ballot. 

Among the Republicans, Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover is in the lead with 
former Governor Frank O. Lowden, of 
Illinois, second, and four favorite sons 
following weakly at the tail of the pro- 
cession. There are many ways, of 
course, in which Secretary Hoover may 
be defeated at the convention. The one 
conspicuous danger spot at present in 
his battle for the nomination is in the 
farm belt, where the expected veto of 
the McNary-Haugen Bill will, it is 
felt, intensify opposition to Hoover from 
farm-belt delegates. The Smith forces 
are already counting on this. As 
a result some Republican leaders are be- 
ginning to ask whether Secretary 
Hoover is the man to counteract a pos- 
sible drift of Republican votes to Smith 
in these Republican strongholds. And 
they are answering their own question 
in the negative, and reviving talk about 
drafting Coolidge as the one man who 
can carry the party to victory in No- 
vember. 


The Socialist Convention 


LMOST two months before the 
National Conventions of the two 
major parties the Socialists pro- 

claimed their policies and chose their 
candidates. Norman Thomas, of New 


York, a former candidate for governor 
of his state, heads the national ticket 
with James H. Maurer, president of 
the Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor, as his running mate. 

Some interest attaches to the Socialist 
vote this year, as showing for the first 
time since 1912 the real strength—or 
weakness—of the party. At the 1916 
elections, Eugene V. Debs was not a 
candidate, the war was in its scrious 
first stages, and the Socialist vote fell 
off. In 1920, the party polled its record 
vote, but this is discounted because it 
came in the wake of the war. In 1924 
the La Follette candidacy drew many 
Socialist votes. Now Debs, whose 
strength always ran far ahead of his 
party, is dead. There is consequently 
an opportunity to see just what hold the 
party has in the country today. 


Chicago’s Primaries 


HOICE of delegates to the Na- 

tional Conventions was a mere 

incident in the recent world- 
famous Chicago primaries. For the 
Republicans—and the voters—gave the 
party. And what a party it was. Gov- 
ernor Small, in alliance with Mayor 
Thompson, of Chicago, was lined up 
against Senator Charles Deneen, head of 
the faction which sought to prevent the 
Thompson-Small machine from captur- 
ing state and local offices. ‘‘America 
First” was the Thompson-Small slogan. 
“Say it with bombs” was the telling 
slogan Deneen invented after the bomb- 





ing of his own home and the home of 
Judge Swanson, his candidate against 
Attorney General Crowe, for Attorney 
General of Cook County. And _ this 
slogan formed the keynote of the most 
desperate political battle in this country 
for years. 

There was no assurance until election 
day, however, that the fifty per cent of 
voters who usually stay away from the 
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polls would look on the contest as any- 
thing but a fight to the finish between 
two political machines. And then elec- 
tion day came, and with it the citizens— 
and, on the side, a machine gun. The 
citizens “said it with votes” that sent 
the ‘(hompson-Small faction down to a 
smashing defeat. 

Frank L. Smith, who hoped for re- 
nomination as senator in vindication of 
the charge of huge expenditures which 
caused the Senate to refuse him the seat 
to which he was elected in 1926, also 
went down to defeat. 

Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick, 
widow of the late Senator Medill Mc- 
Cormick and daughter of Mark Hanna, 
however, captured one of the Republican 
nominations for Representative-at-large 
in Congress, running more than 90,000 
ahead of other candidates. Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick, who is acknowledged one of 
the most brilliant women in politics, is 
believed to have an excellent chance of 
election. 

“Big Bill” Thompson was not him- 
self a candidate for any public office, 








Chicago goes to the primaries 


but he was carried on the ballot as an 
aspirant for election as a Congressional 
district delegate to the Republican Con- 
vention on his “draft Coolidge’ plat- 
form, and for reelection as ward commit- 
teeman of the Republican County Com- 
mittee, and his name was the label of 
his faction. That label has been torn 
off. And it is now plain that the people 
of Chicago not only did not enjoy being 
made the laughing stock of the world 
by a mountebank Mayor, but that they 
do not intend to be dominated by a po 
litical machine that resorted to violence, 
and even to crime, to keep life sweet for 
itself, 

Altogether, it was a grand munic- 
ipal spring cleaning, even though 
Deneen, the new boss of the state, has 
followers who remind us that his victory 
does not represent the triumph of abso- 
lute virtue over absolute wrong. 


Where Is Sandino? 


AILURE of the American ma- 

rines in Nicaragua to establish 

contact with the forces of General 
Sandino has given rise to the rumor that 
General Sandino is no longer in Nicara- 
gua. Aviators have flown over the terri- 
tory in which he has been active in the 
past few months and have found no 
trace of him. There continue to be minor 
disturbances, however, in northern Nica- 
ragua, but there is no evidence that they 
are caused by bands under Sandino’s 


orders. So that our expedition into this 
Central-American Republic, with its 
expenditure in money and lives and pres- 
tige, seems to have accomplished what 
it set out to do—the “pacification” of 
the country in time for the presidential 
elections. 


Working Toward Peace 
EGOTIATIONS on the multi- 


lateral treaty renouncing war as 

an instrument of national policy 
reached a new stage when M. Briand 
and Secretary Kellogg agreed to lay the 
matter before the four other Great 
Powers. These Powers are Great Brit- 
ain, Italy, Germany and Japan. This 
is not, however, so great an indication 
of progress as at first appears. For, 
though the whole of the ten months’ 
correspendence is being laid before the 
Powers, M. Briand and Secretary Kel- 
logg have not yet reached agreement on 
the terms of a treaty. For the United 
States, Secretary Kellogg suggests a 
multilateral treaty to be signed by the 
six Great Powers and calls for an un- 
conditional renunciation of war as an in- 
strument of policy. M. Briand, for 
France, accepts the American proposal 
in principle, but adds four reservations. 
These reservations are that the treaty 
shall be universal in application, that it 
shall not ban defensive war, that it 
shall not be binding against any signa- 
tory that violates it, and that it shall 
not interfere with the enforcement of 
existing treaties. As we go to press no 
answers have been received. 


China Once More 


ETURN of spring brings with it 
R the renewal of fighting in China, 

It seems hard to believe that a 
little more than a year ago the Western 
world was thrilled by the victorious 
march of the Nationalist armies from 
Canton to the Yangtse River, and was 
looking forward to the unification of 
China under a democratic government. 
The present fighting is simply described 
as the “spring drive” on Peking. Head- 
ing the Nationalist forces is General 
Chiang Kai-shek, and allied with him 
is General Feng Yu-hsiang, once called 
the Christian General and once allied 
with the Northern military dictatorship. 
The fighting is in the famine-stricken 
province of Shantung, and the Northern 
armies have been reported as retreating 
on all fronts. 

Meantime a significant change has 
taken place in the government of the 
International Settlement at Shanghai— 
so long absent from the front pages of 
the newspapers and now appearing in a 
brief story on an inside page. For the 
first time Chinese have been elected to 
the Municipal Council of the Settle- 
ment. The Chinese naturally pay the 
greater part of the taxes. The foreign- 


iy 


ers, however, built up the concession. 
The question of Chinese representation 
on the Council has long been a sore one, 





John Bull finds “Alice” comes high 


and its resolving has an important bear- 
ing on the relations of the Powers with 
the great nation on whose shores they 
have so firm a foothold. 


Changing Turkey 


URKEY is becoming more and 
more westernized. For one thing 
it reports it now has old maids. 
The abandonment of polygamy and the 
rise in the cost of living and, of course, 
the loss of men during the Great War, 
are the explanation of this phenomenon. 
In the old days there were very few 
Turkish women who were not married 
while yet in their ‘teens. Equally a sign 
of westernization is the separation of 
Church and State, for so long in a 
seemingly indissoluble bond. A_ bill 
unanimously passed by the National As- 
sembly at Angora amended the Consti- 
tution by omitting all references to re- 
ligion. The original articles stated that 
Islam was the religion of the Turkish 
Republic, and provided the oath be taken 
by the Deputies. Hereafter, instead of 
swearing before God, the Deputies will 
swear upon their honor. When one 
takes into consideration the proposed 
bridging of the Bosphorus, and the con- 
necting of Asia and Europe by railroads 
and trolley lines, it will be seen that the 
old saying that the East never changes 
is being contradicted by the facts. 


Another Adventure for “Alice” 


HEN Charles L. Dodgson 
Wi cewis Carroll) gave the orig- 

inal manuscript of Alice in 
Wonderland to the little Alice to whom 
he first told the story, he was giving a 
greater gift than he knew. For little 
Alice had a long, long life ahead of her. 
At seventy-seven, which is her age to- 
day, she is a widow. She lost her two 
sons in the war. She is very poor. And 
on her house in the New Forest is a 
“for rent” sign. 

But her last days will go more easily 
because recently she decided to put up 
the precious manuscript for sale in a 
famous London auction room. An 
American book dealer bought it for 
$75,259. He did not want to take it 
from England, but no one there was 
able to outbid him. His competitor was 
another American. April 21, 1928. 








soft colors give quaint formality. 


T eleven o'clock the night be- 
fore the opening of the 
exhibit at the Grand Central 
Art Galleries in New York, 
seventeen weary decorators 

sank down on anything they could find 
to sit on, informally took their shoes 
off, and gave little sighs of relief. Per- 
haps they were thinking that if they had 
had the decorating of the Galleries they 
would never have permitted those ruin- 
ous stone floors, so exhausting when 
there is much walking to be done; per- 
haps they were giving thanks that the 
first private view of their labors was 
not scheduled till four the next after- 
noon. 

But their official cards did not save 
them; at one-thirty people began coming 
and it was not long before the rooms 
were so jammed that you might have 
thought a movie star was serving tea; 
after the first rush was over it was 
possible to return to the exhibit, which 
was open from the fourth to the four- 
teenth of April, and to realize what 
really lovely work was being presented 
by members of the Women Decorators’ 
Club of New York. 

Eleven complete rooms were installed 
in the Galleries, representing the work 
of seventeen decorators. In addition, one 


room was given over to photographs of 
recent work by Club members, and to 
the exhibit of specially designed silver 


The corner of a bedroom where Queen Anne furniture and 
Ethel A. Reeve, decorator 


the 
New 





sponsored by the Club as a contribution 
to American art. The first annual ex- 
hibit, held last year, was confined to 
photographs, but this second exhibit 
was a much more ambitious undertaking, 
to the success of which the great number 
of visitors was sufficient witness. It was 
impossible to see this impressive exhibit 
without realizing that the term dec- 
orator has long since lost any attribute 
of the trivial or merely pretty and has 
taken on the dignity of an important 
vocation. 

Fach of the eleven rooms had its own 
particular points of interest. The treat- 
ment seemed conservative, rather than 
extreme, and there was a judicious mix- 
ture of the old and the new, without, 
however, any of the most startling of 
the “modern” furniture. McBurney 
and Underwood used a very lovely old 
wallpaper of gray and silver to estab- 
lish the keynote of a room containing 
furniture of the eighteen hundreds with 
modern American accessories. Nancy 
McClelland showed a foyer in formal 
mood, arcaded walls covered with an 
architectural paper, floor in squares, a 
small fountain in the center and a few 
simple pieces of old furniture against 
the walls. Two rooms were shown for 
bachelors, one an attractive and com- 
fortable living room in a city tower 
apartment, with fireplace opposite orna- 
mental doors opening on a small iron 
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Shows That Interior 


By LoRINE PRUETTE 


balcony, the other a more ambitious liv- 
ing room in which the decoration was 
based on the owner’s collection of objets 
d'art, with Oriental paintings and em- 
broidered hangings. 

Charming novelties were the hall and 
powder closet shown by Mary Cog- 
geshall and Jeanette Jukes, Inc. The 
walls were of Japanese gold paper, 
covered with a coat of shellac, while the 
furniture consisted of antiques from 
Spain and France with modern acces- 
sories. The powder closet appeared to 
be the hybrid but delightful offspring of 
the modern built-in kitchen and the old- 
world powder closet which was really 
a good-sized boudoir in which Milady 
might receive her guests while at the 
same time having a last curl tucked into 
place or a beauty patch assigned its pro- 
vocative niche. In this modernized 
version the powder closet has become a 
slim, tall thing, literally a hole in the 
wall, shut off by heavy doors on which 
gay. impossible trees have been painted 
in red and green and blue. When the 
doors are opened there is a narrow 
green shelf, set with toilette articles, be- 
low a great mirror that covers the wall; 
tucked under the shelf is a tiny green 
stool. ‘What more can a_ twentieth 
century maiden want? 

All those who are interested in bring- 
ing to this country some of the departed 
glories of another world and another age 




















May 1928 
would be impressed with the room 
which was the result of the combined 
efforts of the Arden Studios, Ruth Lyle 
Sparks and Margery Sill Wickware. 
The walls of an old English home were 
taken down and brought to America, 
or rather the wood panels of the living 
room; the old pine, treated only with 
wax, glowed almost with the warmth of 
a living thing, while the carving at the 
top of the panels and about the fireplace 
and windows lent an added touch of dig- 
nity and richness. Stiff curtains fell to 
the floor from the ornamental window 
pieces, and modern and antique fur- 
niture united to make a Georgian liv- 
ing room of unusual charm. 
\ the morning room presented by 
| line de Voo, Inc., antiques were 
nbined with a modern treatment; 
here the emphasis was placed on the big 
windows with their bright curtains to 
receive and make the most of the morn- 
ing sun. A lounge and sun room show- 


ing the modern French influence was 
the work of Helen Graeme Hammond 
and Margaret F. Taylor. Most of the 
furniture, including the bridge table 
and folding chairs, was in a light cham- 
pagne color while the high points were 
stressed in a big chair and curtains of 
the same heavy cloth in red and cream, 
the draperies drawn across the window 
in a deep sweep from the upper left 
to tie on the lower right. Jane Swords 
and Old France, Inc., provided a liv- 
ing room in the style of Louis XV, with 
the walls paneled in “toile peinte,” and 
the furniture of various interesting 
French Provincial types. Diane Tate 
and Marian Hall, Inc., showed that 
an English eighteenth century living 








Photo from Margery Sill Wickware 


An Adam mantel, brush-green linen curtains with Adam design in gold and tan, and 


yellow taupe carpet are in this living-room. 


room may be adapted to all the comfort 
and convenience of modern life. Mrs. 
Kenneth 
a white morning room which formed 
the setting for a “petite collection” of 
oriental and occidental crystals, corals 
and jades. This room was especially 
gracious in its lines and coloring, with 
its big Chinese rug in gold and its pale 
gold draperies in pleated brocade over 
crisp glass curtains with pleated edges. 

Photographs of recent work were dis- 
played by Mary Linton Ackerman, the 
Arden Studios, Anna Barringer, Ger- 





yellow sets off Chippendale furniture. 


Photo from Drix Duryea 
A scenic wall-paper with mauve-blue background and flowers of mauve-pink and 


Tate and Hall, decorators 


Torrance was responsible for 


Margery Sill Wickware, decorator 


trude Brooks, Gloria Finck, Amy Som- 
mers Phillips, Ethel .\. Reeve, Evelyn 
Rosenfeld, Hettie Rhoda Mead and 
Helen E. Dunbar. The interest mani- 
fested by the large number of visitors, 
who came both to look and to ask ques- 
tions, should be an encouragement to 
an even bigger effort for the exhibit next 
vear. The exhibit had a definite educa- 
tional value for the general public as 
well as its professional value for the 
decorators, who are thus enabled to study 
each other’s efforts. Both exhibits have 
been held under the leadership of Mar- 
gery Sill Wickware, President of the 
Club for the past two years. 


HE Women Decorators’ Club 

of New York was organized 

some fifteen years ago, with the 
purpose of raising the standards of the 
occupation and placing its work on a 
high professional level. As Mrs. Wick- 
ware points out, there is a tendency, 
very natural perhaps, for every woman 
who ever hung a curtain to think that 
she can be an interior decorator. Cer- 
tainly the public has very little realiza- 
tion of the long and arduous training 
required of workers in this field; we are 
much more likely to think of the agree- 
able task of harmonizing curtains, rugs 
and lamp shades rather than of such 
genuine problems as taking out the slide 
rule and planning the plumbing for a 
sixteen-room house or devising a method 
for raising ceilings or lowering floors in 
a room that is oppressively low. The 
exhibit at the Grand Central Galleries 
shows the necessity of a thorough knowl- 
edge of periods and appears to indicate 
that American decoration stems more 
from English (Continued on page 36) 
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Editorially Speaking 


Cheers for Ruth Hanna McCormick 


HE success of Ruth Hanna McCormick (Mrs. 

Medill McCormick) in winning the nomination 

for Congressman-at-large in the Illinois primaries 
is one instance, at least, where the handicap of being a 
woman has been evercome. Mrs. McCormick has a 
brilliant record as suffragist, feminist and politician of 
the new type which demands clean politics based on 
public service. She will be a valuable member of the 
Congress. We say “will be” because we believe that 
the voters of Illinois will send her there. 

We hope she will have as colleagues Mrs. Cornelia 
Bryce Pinchot and Agnes Hart Wilson of Pennsylvania 
(the primaries in that state come this month) and Ruth 
Bryan Owen of Florida added to the present Con- 
gresswomen. Then, if Mrs. Feickert of New Jersey 
and Minnie Fisher Cunningham of Texas should be 
successful in winning their way into the Senate, for the 
first time women will feel that they are beginning to 
have a more adequate representation in the national 
body. 

ok * * 


W anted—Another Blacklist 


E certainly live in a cheerful time. George the 

Third became a lost issue in the Chicago cam- 

paign and Massachusetts so seethed over the 

blacklist of the D. A. R. that the presidential campaign 

and the oil investigation were quite put in the back- 
ground. 

Boston is not the only place where the blacklist occu- 
pies public attention. The Springfield Republican 
printed a series of articles called the “Blue Menace,” 
discussing the “drive against liberalism by means of 
blacklists.” The New York World printed the black- 
list and many newspapers have commented on it. In 
New Jersey, the Chairman of Defense of a local 
D. A. R. is suing an Episcopalian rector of the same 
town. He had invited Lucia Ames Mead to speak in 
his chapel and this D. A. R. lady announced through 
the press that Mrs. Mead had “‘communistic leanings” 
(although she has not); whereupon, the rector wrote 
a spirited letter to the paper and charged the lady 
with “lying imputations.” Thereupon, she sued him. 

The Woman Patriot, the one-time anti-suffrage 
organ whose chief business now appears to be originat- 
ing blacklists, has a whole number devoted to the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs. This one-time 
conservative and respectable body is the blackest thing 
yet, according to the Patriot. Indeed, it is almost as 
black as the suffragists used to be. The Patriot says 
it should have its charter taken away. Of course! 

Now, the thing to be done is self-evident. The 
D. A. R., the Key Men of America, the Clay Products 
Association and divers others have blacklists, mostly 
duplicates, and they seem to be in one alliance. Mrs. 
Brosseau, President General of the D. A. R., says 


there is no blacklist, but the states all are perfectly 
entitled to have one. Granted, but let the rest of the 
population have a blacklist, too. ‘The obvious great 
need in this country is two blacklists with everybody 
on one or the other. With two blacklists, the Patriot 
could campaign against the Federation’s charter and 
some other folks would probably run a counter-cam 
paign to take away the charter of the Patriot and a 
few other blacklisters. With two blacklists, those on 
one could sue those on the other with confidence and 
be counter-sued. Everybody could swear at somebody 
blacker than himself and after a civil war it would 
doubtless be established who are the real patriots ot 
the United States. The others could be exiled and 
peace and patriotism would reign at home. This is a 
Christian nation, and the Good Book tells us to “love 
one another.” —C. C. C. 


The “Menace” of the General 
Federation 


HEE attack on the General Federation of Wom 
en's Clubs referred to by Mrs. Catt is both 
malicious and funny. 

As perhaps everybody does not know, the General 
lederation of Women’s Clubs is made up of groups 
from nearly every town and village, large and small, in 
the United States. They are the well-known, solid 
substantial women of each community, mothers ot 
families, home-loving and home-owning, churchgoing. 
the backbone of the country. By far the great major- 
ity of them are native born. They are average con- 
scientious, conservative American women, but above 
the average in their intelligence, their interest in public 
affairs, and their love of home and country. 

To impugn the motives of such women in thei: 
efforts for “the betterment of life” is to slander what 
is best in our American life. To call them “subversive 
and dangerous” is so far-fetched as to be ridiculous 
and absurd. Their officers and leaders, who, accord- 
ing to the slanderers, are leading them astray, are the 
same kind of women as themselves, chosen from the 
ranks to lead them and speak for them, changed ever 
two to four years. For years the officers of the Na 
tional Board of the General Federation have been 
women of whom any organization would be proud. 
Mrs. John D. Sherman is serving as their present 
president at great personal sacrifice. To safeguard and 
improve the home has been a religion with her, and to 
it she is devoting her fine ability. Mrs. Thomas G. 
Winter, who preceded her, is known from one end 
of the country to the other not only for her eloquence 
and wit, but for her devotion to public welfare. Mrs. 
Percy V. Pennybacker, another past president, now 
president of the Chautauqua Woman’s Club, is an 
eloquent speaker who is constantly sought, especially in 
the cause of peace. It is because these women are not 
celf-seeking but are leaders, forceful and effective, that 









































they are attacked. Fortunately the great organization 
is behind them, and its members know the soundness 
ind patriotism of their leaders. 


* * * 


Save the Big Trees 
WW: should Congress not appropriate money to 


preserve the irreplaceable giant trees in the 

Yosemite National Park which are threatened 
with destruction? It had been supposed by most of 
us that the forests in the national park were safe from 
devastation. We had not realized that there are mag- 
nificent tracts of land lying within the park that be- 
long to lumber companies, some of which have already 
been denuded of trees, leaving complete desolation, 
and that the rest of the privately owned tracts will 
share the same fate unless something is done to save 
them. 

Under permission from Congress the National Park 
Service made certain deals with these private owners. 
To protect the beauty of the highways they gave the 
lumber companies forests more isolated in exchange 
tor strips bordering the roads. But behind these strips 
is the devastation, and it threatens to go on. 
These giant trees are a _ priceless heritage for 
the whole United States. Some of them are four thou- 
sand years old. Their fate should not be left to 
private charity. Their purchase would be a small in- 
vestment for our government to make for us. It is 
the concern of the entire United States to see that 
these trees are passed on in all their grandeur for suc- 
ceeding generations. 


k * * 


Equality? 
i, ey these women equal yet? some one asks 


every once in a while. Yes—and no. ‘The 
. vote gave them a theoretical equality which in 
many ways has worked out into actual equality. Very 
young women are likely to look round-eyed at any 
suggestion that there are still any doubts on the sub- 
ject. But those who try to make their way into certain 
businesses and professions find sex still a handicap to 
overcome—find that, though they can perhaps “get 
there,” they have to run harder to cover the same dis- 
tance as men. Of course this is not true in all lines, 
but in enough of them to make one thoughtful. 

Just at the moment there is an instance in the situa- 
tion of the New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children. This hospital was built in the fifties 
through the initiative and courage of the Blackwell 
sisters, Dr. Elizabeth and Dr. Emily—the first hospital 
in the world to be staffed by women physicians. It stood 
for years as the one place in New York where women 
‘ould get hospital training. Now that women are ad- 
mitted—a Jlittle—to other hospitals, the Infirmary is 
menaced. And the reason its doctors and almost half 
of its board are putting up a stiff fight is that /ift/e. 
Only three per cent of the city’s graduate women physi- 
cians, they claim, have hospital affiliations, as compared 
with eleven per cent of the men. And many prominent 
hospitals admit no women physicians at all, except to 
the clinics. No, it is not clear that the need for a 
women’s hospital separate from men’s has passed. 


In education, too, certain leaders say that the goal 
is men-and-women schools, neither men’s nor women’s, 
and predict that within seventy-five years all schools 
will be co-educational. But meantime, at least in the 
East, the prejudice among men students against 
women, their sense of superiority, is still too strong, 
and if women’s education is to be rightly carried on, 
it must, in many localities at any rate, still be in 
women’s schools. 

All this suggests the kind of comment we hear every 
once in a while about the Woman’s Journal—‘Why 
should there be a separate magazine for women now 
that you have the vote? Why distinguish yourselves 
as women in the total body of citizens?” The answer 
is easy—that is the goal, but meantime women have 
not yet reached equality of place and influence. There 
are points to be won, not in the spirit of sex hostility, 
but in a firm, friendly struggle, before women’s place 
can be easy and secure. 

So long as these things are true, the Journal's task 
is still unfulfilled. 

*K * * 


More Air in the Senate 
GITATION to let more air—just regular out- 


door air—into the Senate Chamber is admirable 

agitation. In this day when people are be- 
ginning— just beginning, it must be admitted—to learn 
something about the fundamentals of wholesome living, 
it is absurd that our lawmakers should spend hours in 
a badly ventilated room. No wonder they leave their 
places so often, disappointing the Young Visitors whom 
Miss Hackett talks about in this month’s letter. Good 
speed to scientific ventilation! 

And as someone else has suggested, why not provide 
for the Senate Chamber some of that refrigeration 
which makes moving-picture houses a summer haven? 
Washington climate in summer is not an inspiration 
to sane thinking, at the best. Artificial cooling might 
raise the average of legislation. 


* * * 


Child Health Day 


T is a fine ideal that the American CHILD HEALTH 
Association stresses every May 1—and works to- 
ward all the other days of the year. ‘The Child’s 

sill of Rights” is a set of standards written by Her- 
bert Hoover, to which every agency in the country 
that has to do with children, every parent, every 
teacher, every city official should subscribe. 

Read it and put it to work in your community. 

“The ideal to which we should strive is that there 

shall be no child in America: 

“That has not been born under proper conditions. 

“That does not live in hygienic surroundings. 

“That ever suffers from undernourishinent. 

“That does not have prompt and efficient medical 

attention and inspection. 

“That does not receive primary instruction in the 

elements of hygiene and good health. 

“That has not the complete birthright of a sound 

mind in a sound body. 

“That has not the encouragement to express in full- 

est measure the spirit within, which is the final endow- 
ment of every human being.” 
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COOPERATIVE SERVICE 
Who Know to Those Who Need’’ 


‘*E’'yvom Those 


ULESTIONS concerning tor 
eign relations and national 
politics hold first place this 
month, both in number and 
in point of interest, while 
readers continue to seek in- 


numerous 
‘mati I ‘hold budge li 
formation on household budgets, piays 


tor amateurs, civic affairs and the ever- 
present ‘movie’ problem. 

Is the attitude of the United States 
toward Latin-A merica imperialistic; 

In answer to this question from 
Pocahontas, Virginia, the Foreign 
Policy Association furnished ample and 
eloquent material. 

From the Pan-American Union 
the inquirer received a list of eight- 
een books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles bearing on the subject. It is 
gratifying that, through the courtesy of 
these two authoritative and unbiased or- 
ganizations, we have been able not only 
to render assistance to one reader, but 
to direct the attention of all who may 
be interested in this vital subject to reli 
able source material. ‘The list furnished 
by the Pan-American Union includes 
addresses and papers by Woodrow Wil 
son; “Mexico and The Caribbean,” 
George H. Blakeslee, Stechert and Co., 
New York; “Latin America and the 
United States,” Graham H. Stuart, The 
Century Company, New York; “One 
Hundred Years of the Monroe Doc- 
trine,” David Y. Thomas, Macmillan 
Company, New York; “Imperialism and 
World Politics,” Parker Thomas Moon, 
Macmillan Company, New York; 
“American Diplomacy in Central Amer 
ica,” Philip M. Brown, in American 
Political Review, February, 1912; “His 
panic Relations With the United 
States,” William Spence Robertson, Ox- 
ford University Press, New York; “Our 


Moral Empire in America,” William 
Bayard Hale, World’s Work, May, 


1914; “A History of the Foreign Policy 
of the United States,’ Randolph Green 
field Adams, Macmillan Company, 
New York; “International Relations,” 
Raymond Leslie Buell, Henry Holt and 
Company, New York; “Results of 
American Rule in The Caribbean,” 


Gardner L. Harding, Current History, 


Conducted by IDA CLYDE CLARKE 


March, 1925; “Vhe Relations of Gov- 
ernment to Property and Enterprise in 
the Americas,” Proceedings of the Aca- 
demy of Political Science, Columbia 
University, New York, June, 1917; 
“The Rush to Make Foreign Loans,” 
American Bankers Journal, New York, 
July, 1927; “America’s Changing In- 
vestment Market,’ American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Philadel- 
phia, 1916; and Current [istory, Sep- 
tember, 1927, which contains a series of 
articles on the relations between the 
United States and Latin America. 


Lukewarm on History 


UR efforts to answer the ques 
() tion, “Where can we get the 

Articles of Confederation in 
pamphlet form?’ disclosed the re- 
grettable fact that the Articles of 
Confederation do not exist in pamphlet 
form. In making this inquiry the 
National Council of Catholic Women 
writes: “While we include the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States in our 
Civics Catechism we do not include 
the Articles of Confederation.” The 
New York Public Library reported: 
“We have had quite a search for a 
pamphlet concerning the Articles of 
Confederation, but apparently the in- 
terest in these historical documents is 
lukewarm at present. ‘There seems to 
be no pamphlet on the subject, but the 
articles were printed in the History of 
the United States by E. D. Fite, pub- 
lished by Holt in 1916. In 1926, how- 
ever, Holt revised the book and left 
out the Articles. The only thing which 
seems to be in print now that we can 
find is A. C. McLaughlin’s ‘Confedera 
tion and Constitution,’ published by 
Harper and Brothers. Of course the 
Articles are only part of the text. 
Your correspondent might get photo 
stats of the Articles from any Reference 
Library.” 

An appeal to the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace brought 
this: “I beg to advise you that the 
Articles of Confederation are contained 


in a volume prepared by the Division 
of International Law of the Carnegie 
Endowment. The volume is entitled 
“The Declaration of Independence, The 
Articles of Confederation, The Con- 
stitution of the United States, Oxtord 
University Press.’ ”’ 

It will doubtless be a matter of re 
gret to all intelligent Americans that 
this important historical document is 


not more accessible. 


Women of the World 
HE reader who asks, “What can 


women do for internationalism?” 

says she wants to interpret the sub- 
ject ‘“‘as sanely and broadly as possible.” 
This is far too large a subject to be 
answered with a gesture, but in gen- 
eral it is safe to say that the first and 
best thing any woman can do for, inter- 
nationalism is to inform herself on some 
of the most acute world problems, and 
on the policy of the United States to- 
ward other countries. One might start 
with our near neighbor, Latin America, 
and the suggestions contained in the 
paragraph above on this subject may be 
followed with profit. 

The League of Nations Non-Partisan 
Association has available three lists of 
books and pamphlets. one of recom 
mended books on peace, one a 
general material on the subject, and the 
third prepared by the Educational De 
partment of the League. The World 
Peace Fex:ndation has two pamphlets of 
great value and_ interest—‘‘Fducation 
For International Cooperation’ and 
“International Guide to Material De- 
scriptive of Many Lands and Peoples.” 
Before one can really do anything worth 
while for internationalism one 
have some general knowledge concerning 
the basis upon which the family of na- 
tions seeks to keep peace. 


list of 


must 


Family Budgets 
NUMBER of letters have come 


in regarding the mother who was 
struggling to make both ends 
meet on a familv budget of $8,400 a 
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As we pointed out in the March 
this is far above the average 

for a family consisting of father, 
son in last year at college, son 

id-year high school, and daughter 

The Bureau of Home Econo- 
mics, United States Department of 
Aoriculture, informs us that a recent 
report mm the income tax returns tor 
1926 shows that there were just over 
300,000 persons who had incomes ot 
$10,000 a year or more. 

In view of these facts, it is not sur- 
prising that many women have written 
commenting on the “problem” of the 
“over-privileged mother.” 

One woman of seventy-five says she 
er had as much as $3,000 a year 
life, though she has ‘‘raised six 
children and sent them from 
home, both to high school and college.” 
Two oO! 
daughter 
Wellesley. 

Standards of living vary greatly, and 
so do living This seventy-five- 
year-old mother in a town in Wisconsin 
has fewer money demands upon her, 
even though she be a club woman, and 
a W. C. T. U. worker, than the 
mother whose husband occupies an im- 
portant position in a fashionable city 
near New York, as is the case with our 
inquirer. 

Problems, after all, are very indi 
vidual. very personal things, to be 
viewed and worked at from one’s own 
particular angle. But it helps sometimes 
to hear of other people’s difficulties. 

The Bureau of Home Economics, 
sending to our inquirer a_ carefully 
worked-out budget, estimates that it 
would be possible for this Eastern fam- 
ily, barring extraordinary expenses, such 
as those caused by illness, to save from 
$800 to $1,000 a year. It suggests that 
such items as personal expenditures, ex- 
penditures on such things as clubs, and 
possibly clothing, may be taking more 
than the homemaker realizes, and recom- 
mends keeping a rather careful record 
for a month or two. It also suggests 
that the $1,500 which has been spent 
yearly on the college boy be definitely 
saved through a cooperative bank or 
some other organization which demands 
monthly payments. 


year. 
Journa 
income 
mother, 
in seco! 
sevell 


has ne 
in het 
away 


them have master’s degrees, one 


won a prize in biology at 


costs. 


The Child and the Daily Task 


= HLOULD 3a child of five be 

S given a daily task? Our son 

has kept the kindling box filled 

these many months. He has loved do- 

ing it until suddenly he decides he 

doesn’t want to help any more. How 
much should we insist ?” 

This interesting question has been 
answered by the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. Here are some of the 
things an expert has told this perplexed 
mother: 


“We assume that you are aiming to 
train your son to a sense of responsibility 
and your method has been astonishingly 
successful. It is very unusual for a 
child of that age to be able to hold 
his attention and interest to one task 
so long. Of course, training a child to 
assume responsibility is a matter which 
will take years, but at each given stage 
one’s method must take account of and 
keep pace with the child’s natural capac- 
ity for sustaining interest and atten- 
tion. 

“If he has now lost interest in keep 
ing the wood box filled, we would sug 
gest dropping this task and helping him 
to select another which is perhaps more 
closely related to himself and his small 
affairs. He, no doubt, already dresses 
himself more or less completely and 
recognizes the necessity for completing 
that task before he can breakfast o1 
play. Does he hang up his own towel in 
the bathroom, hang up his own coat 
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when he comes in, pick up his toys be- 
fore having his supper, etc.? There are 
many small tasks of this sort which are 
in line with his own occupations and 
affairs, and it will be more natural for 
him to feel interest in them than in a 
chore which is connected with the adult 
life of the household. 

“But even though he keeps in these 
tasks the same excellent standard of per- 
sistence that he did in keeping the wood 
box filled, one must expect lapses, be- 
cause they are natural in a small child 
—and when they come—need not to be 
made much of an issue. By encourage- 
ment and his pleasure in his achieve- 
ment one can progressively train him 
to increasing independence and _ responsi- 
bility, and in the case of a boy who has 
already showed such promising results 
one need only select tasks with an eye 
to their appropriateness for him and be 
content to have the results of one’s 
training a matter of slow growth. 
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“Perhaps in this connection you may 
be interested in reading the following 
pamphlet—‘Education of Young Chil- 
dren Through Celebrating Their Suc- 
cesses,’ by Garry Cleveland Myers. This 
can be obtained by writing to the De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., and ask- 
ing tor City School Leatlet No. 26. We 
might also suggest the book, “Training 
the Toddler,’ by Elizabeth Cleveland, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
which is a valuable account of some 
modern methods of child training.” 


More About Geography 


- HE letter trom 
Hatcher, Director of the 
ern Women’s 


ir... Ba. 
South- 
Educational Alli- 
ance, to the mother quoted last month 
whose young daughter is interested in 
geography is so worth while and con 
tains so much information of general 
interest that we are glad to give it here. 
1dr. Hatcher, who is an expert on voca- 
tional guidance for girls, has found, 
after painstaking research, that there are 
eight types of geographic work. These 
are: (1) Government servic e—in 
Government Departments or with Civil 
Service Commission Departments, 
United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of Commerce, etc.; (2) Pub- 
lishing houses—map publishing houses 
and educational publishing houses where 
editorial responsibilities for geographical 
texts and related tasks are available; 
(3) Large business organizations—com- 
mission houses, banks, etc.; (4) Guide 
service to individual explorers and 
scientific expeditions or consultant serv- 
ice in the planning stage of such explora- 
tions; (5) Teaching geography in uni- 
versities, colleges and high schools; 
(6) Research—at the universities or 
other scientific centers, especially that in- 
volving the assistantship with which 
younger people are apt to begin; (7) 
Writing and lecture work; (8) Mis- 
cellaneous—for assisting or directing 
tours of the more unusual sort. 

Dr. Hatcher points out that this girl, 
being only eleven years old, may have 
many unexpected turns of interest before 
she is ready to take up any _ serious 
study. She says further: “By the time 
she is ready to be professional in the 
study of geography, in case she continues 
to keep it as her main interest, it will 
probably be much further along than 
it is now in variety of occupations grow- 
ing out of it and perhaps also in require- 
ments in the way of general education 
and professional training, although the 
latter are already fairly high. A good 
many of the most gripping of the oc- 
cupational possibilities in the field of 
geography might be overstimulating to 
the imagination of a girl of eleven. 

“T have found the usual conservative 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Carry on a Good Job Well Begun 


OES “America care first and most deeply for its 

children?” It is generally agreed that every 

American child should have the opportunity to be 

well-born. When Congress passed the Sheppard- 

Towner Maternity and Infancy Act seven years 
ago, it recognized that the provision for that opportunity was 
a matter of national concern. That in this country the dan- 
gers of bearing and rearing children were great, that lowering 
the death and sickness rates of mothers and babies was neces- 
sary to the welfare of the nation, and that it was believed they 
could be lowered through nation-wide education in the hygiene 
of maternity and infancy; all this Congress said to the states 
when it asked them to share the responsibility of endeavoring 
to secure for every mother an equal opportunity to live and 
for every child a fair start in life. 

This was a rather large order for some of the states. With 
the offer from the Federal government of assistance, in mak- 
ing accessible to them the results of scientific research, in 
clearing information on valuable experiences, and in co-operat- 
ing generally when requested, the states accepted the provisions 
of the act and set to work. At present forty-five states are 
working voluntarily under its provisions through plans of 
their own making. 

Are the states accomplishing the purposes of the Maternity 
and Infancy Hygiene Act? According to officials working 
under the system, to prominent physicians, to citizens who 
have been observing the work, and to mothers who have re- 
ceived its benefits, the objects of the Act are without question 
being advanced. The statistical reports of state officials for 
the first five years of Sheppard-Towner work testify to great 
numbers of mothers reached through conferences, classes, 
correspondence courses, and prenatal centers, to thousands of 
midwives instructed in the hygiene of pregnancy, and to hun- 
dreds of thousands of babies examined. Prominent obstetri- 
cians add evidence that the wide education given through this 
work is raising the standard of obstetrical care. Pathetically 
grateful letters from mothers from coast to coast give proof 
of actual benefits received. Citizens studying and interpreting 
the reports and watching the actual work can support these 
factual reports with the human side of the story. They know 
that the work in maternity and infancy hygiene has brought 
comfort and relief to thousands of mothers, saved the lives 
of thousands of babies, and assured wholesome lives to thou- 
sands of others. They know that the results have been more 
far-reaching than any report can show, that the grateful 
mother has passed on to friend and relative the instructions 
received, that literature frequently goes the rounds to all in a 
community who are interested. 

Though much has been learned through actual experience 
in the past six years, those who have followed this work care- 
fully believe it has only just begun. More people know now 
than ever knew before why young babies die, and that most 
of them need not die. They know that it is important to 


register births and deaths. ‘They know how to prevent many 
children’s diseases formerly thought unpreventable. They 
know that the maternal death rate in this country is still very 
high and that mothers should have skilled care during preg- 
nancy and during childbirth. They know, too, that every- 
where throughout the country work for mothers and _ babies 
still needs to be done. They know what that work is and 
how to do it, and most important, that it can succeed it given 
reasonable time and support- 

The question now confronting every one concerned is, can 
a way be found to carry on this vitally important work? The 
responsibility of finding the answer rests squarely on nation, 
state and individual citizen. It is a common problem. No 
one today believes seriously that health is a local problem. 
The responsibility of the citizen can be fulfilled by bringing 
knowledge of the work and promise of its help to the large 
numbers needing it and by spreading information on the care- 
ful and economical administration of the work and the po- 
tential effect of future work. 

The constant concern of the state should be to develop 
within its local communities a recognition of the importance 
of maternal and infant welfare, and of the communities’ own 
responsibility in the matter. A recent study made by the 
League of Women Voters indicates that the states believe 
they cannot carry on the maternity and infancy work unaided 
by the Federal Government. They are agreed that progress 
has been made and that the work once well-started will create 
a demand for its own continuance, but that it is a matter of 
education, and therefore necessarily a matter of slow and 
continuous effort. They believe the time has been too short 
and the education not yet sufficiently widespread to make the 
demand insistent enough to be heeded without the further 
stimulation which financial assistance, expert research, and 
general supervision of the Federal Government will give. 


HE Maternity and Infancy Act has shown us a way to 

unite practically and effectively the health forces of 

nation and state. No reasonable person believes that 
in six or seven years such a program can be even properly 
launched, much less completed, in a country of this size and 
of such varying conditions. The withdrawal of Federal assist- 
ance now would mean wasting and crippling the work already 
started. The cost of administering this work is negligible, 
less than $50,000 a year, the total cost of the work being less 
than a million dollars a year. It must be admitted that this 
is a Wise, sane investment. Should it not be protected ? 

The results of the maternity and infancy work can be 
measured only in terms of life, health and happiness. 

Can we honestly say we do “care first and most deeply for 
our children’’ until community, state and nation working to- 
gether are doing all they have learned can be done to make 
this a nation safe for babies and mothers? 

Mrs. Roscor ANDERSON. 
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The Presidential Primary 
N YMINATING the President of the lnited States 


is a complex performance. The presid+ itial primary 

has not made naming the President either simple, di- 
rect, easily understood. On the contrary it has probably 
increased the confusion in many voters’ minds. The chief 
difficulty is that the presidential primary is only one process 
in our complicated nominating procedure. 
Until 1908, the national conventions were composed of 
delegates chosen by state conventions according to party rule 
and custom. Thus, the voter as a party member had in 
theory a voice in the choice of a candidate for President. 
The voter, the party member, was, however, removed by 
four sets of conventions from the final nomination. It was 
in consequence, to give the voter, as a party member, a more 
certain and direct opportunity to express his choice that the 
presidential primary was introduced. In 1908, under a new 
state law, Wisconsin sent all its delegates to the National 
Convention by direct vote and a Pennsylvania law had made 
a similar provision for the direct election of district dele- 
gates who were permitted to state on the primary ballot their 
choice for the presidential nomination. 

Before the conventions of 1916, twenty-three states had en- 
acted some form of compulsory presidential primary law, and 
one has been passed since then. The law in Texas and Ala- 
bama has been declared unconstitutional; the law in Iowa, 
Minnesota, Vermont, Montana and North Carolina has been 
repealed; and seventeen state laws are in operation this year. 

In this history, there has 
emerged the answer to the 
question, what is the presidential 
primary? Most tersely stated, 
it is an election by party mem- 
bers of delegates to National 
Party conventions, or it is an 
expression by party members of 
a preference from among the 
presidential candidates presented, 
or it is both. 

As yet, the presidential pri- 
mary has not been a controlling 
factor in a presidential nomina- 
tion. In the last three presi- 
dential years the delegates in- 
structed by a presidential vote, or 
directly elected, constituted a 
majority of the National Con- 
ventions. This year the dele- 
gates from the presidential pri- 
mary states will number less than 
a majority of votes in the Demo- 
cratic Convention and in the 
Republican Convention they 
will have a bare majority. 

The presidential primary was 
“an offspring of the direct pri- 
mary.” The state laws creating 
It Were progressive or emergency 
measures from which great and 
immediate results were expected. is 
It was their intent “to leave to Mrs. Siegel W. Judd, 
the National Conventions as lit- 
tle discretion in nominating the 
president as the Electoral College has long had in electing 
him.” 

The intention has not been realized. The presidential 
Primary has steadily lost ground. If it were held in all the 
States instead of about one-third of them, it might become 
more nearly what was hoped for it in 1912. Moreover, de- 








of Grand Rapids, president of 
the Michigan League of Women Voters, and the youngest 
president of a state league 
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fects in the laws which have limited their effectiveness could 
be improved. Experience has shown that some arrangements 
of the ballot and some methods of controlling delegates are 
more effective than others. Uniformity of state laws, in 
particular as to the date of the presidential primaries, would 
make a nation-wide expression of opinion on a single issue 
more likely. 

It still remains to be seen whether perfecting the presi- 
dential primary is desirable or possible. Both depend upon 
what you and I and all eligible voters really want. Thought- 
ful observation of the events of the presidential primaries this 
year and of their results will help us to some conclusions. In 
coming to a conclusion the most important factors will not be, 
how much trouble the presidential primary causes, nor how 
much money is spent in it, nor what part it plays in the con- 
ventions, but how successfully it can attract you and me as 
voters and make it simple and easy for us to take part in the 
final nomination of the president—BELLE SHERWIN. 


In the Congress 
A POSTSCRIPT to the last report of the League's 


measures in the Congress recorded the passage by the 

Senate of the Norris Resolution (S. J. Res. 6) on the 
subject of Muscle Shoals. It was a great victory for those 
who belie.:d that the public interest was best safeguarded 
under the terms of that measure. 

In the House the Senate Joint Resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. That committee has 
now reported it favorably but 
“with an amendment,” and it 
stands on the Union Calendar 
of the House. The amendment 
is in effect a substitute and pro- 
poses government operation of 
the propert.es at Muscle Shoals 
under a somewhat different plan 
than the one proposed by Sena- 
tor Norris. It is the first time 
that the House Committee has 
ever reported a measure provid- 
ing government operation. In 
that respect it is a great advance. 
In general, however, the amend- 
ment embodies the point of view 
of those who contend that the 
resources should be applied di- 
rectly to the production of nitro- 
gen for fertilizer. With this 
point of view the League dis- 
agrees; therefore to son ¢ features 
of the amendment proposcd by 
the Committee we are opposed. 
Others will be acceptable to the 
friends of the Norris plan and 
it is the hope of that group that 
the essential features of the 
Norris proposal may be restored 
on the floor of the House and 
that this session of the Congress 
may see final action on the much 
debated question. 

H. R. 6685. The Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Colum- 
bia still has pending before it the District Child Labor bill 
which passed the House of Representatives in February. 

S. Res. 139. The Gillett Resolution is still before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, although it has once 
been the subject of debate on the Senate floor. 

—MArGuERITE OWEN. 
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The National Committee on the Cause and Cure of War 
Proposes a Campaign. Its Slogan Is 


“BUILD FRIENDSHIPS, NOT WARSHIPS, 


GREAT movement is sweeping 
A over the world to substitute 

some form of arbitration for 
war when disputes arise between na- 
tions. Very many citizens know little 
or nothing about this movement, which 
is expressed in the Briand-Kellogg nego- 
tiations now going on among the great 
Powers for a multilateral treaty re- 
nouncing war. 

The National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War has just deter- 
mined to carry the news of these nego- 
tiations to as many people as possible, 
and to invite them to unite in ex- 
pressions of public opinion supporting 
the proposed treaty. 

The campaign to renounce war among 
the Great Powers is not confined to the 
United States. Twenty-three organiza- 
tions in Great Britain have united in a 
committee to conduct a similar cam- 
paign there. They will make a short, 
intense campaign in the autumn, begin- 
ning with a great public meeting in AIl- 
bert Hall. The Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War will name rep- 
resentatives from the United States to 
speak at that meeting. It is probable a 


similar great meeting will be held in 
New York and that British speakers will 
participate. 

The women of France and of Ger- 
many are also beginning to move in the 





FOR 


By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


Decoration by Poly 


same direction. War will disappear 


from the earth when women decide that 
the time has come. 

The above cartoon will give you an 
idea of what the National Committee 
wants to do: to demonstrate to the 
President and to the Congress (though 
not by an actual parade) that great 
numbers of women, as well as men, 
want the proposals to be written into a 
treaty and ratified by the United States 
Senate. 

The National Committee invites the 
nine organizations of which it is com- 
posed to call and to hold a conference 
in each of the forty-eight states, and in 
towns and cities, villages and rural dis- 
tricts, for the purpose of spreading pub- 
lic education concerning the proposals, 
their aim and meaning—a meeting at 
which a resolution may be presented for 
adoption. 

The main factor in the demonstration 
that public opinion wants the multi- 
lateral treaty written and ratified, will 
take the form of the following resolu- 
tion passed many times: 

WHEREAS, the rising tide of public 
opinion throughout the world favors 
reason, not force, arbitration, not battles, 
as the means of settling disputes between 
nations; and 

WHEREAS, world opinion is coming 
to regard war an an obsolete, ineffective 


NATIONAL 


DEFENSE” 


and uncivilized instrument of national 
policy, albeit the institutions of peace are 
not yet completely agreed upon nor fully 
established but are in the process of 
progressive and successful development; 
and 

WHEREAS, fifty-six of the sixty-four 
nations of the world have agreed by 
treaty severally with each other to sub- 
mit their differences to arbitration and, 
furthermore, thirty of these nations have 
absolutely proscribed war each with the 
other; and 

Wuereas, the established policy of 
the United States, as instanced notably 
in the Root and Bryan treaties, is peace- 
ful settlement of disputes between our 
country and other nations, be it 

Resotvep: That we welcome the 
correspondence and negotiations now 
proceeding between the Great Powers 
of the world—France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan and the United 
States—proposing a multilateral treaty 
proscribing war between themselves and 
engaging by solemn pledges to find 
peaceful methods of settling any dispute 
arising, and be it further 

ResotveD: That we hereby pledge to 
this undertaking our earnest and active 
support and urge this and succeeding 
administrations of the United States per- 
sistently to prosecute these negotiations 
until such a treaty is ratified. 
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World News About Women 


Every 


Mrs. Pennybacker 


HIS past season Mrs. Percy V. 
| Pennybacker, known and _ loved 
from coast to coast, has been engaged 
in a new service. She has been carrying 
an international message to the youth 
of a great cosmopolitan city. The way 
of it is this: 

Two years ago the committee which 
administers the Frick Educational 
Foundation in Pittsburgh decided to 
make a definite appropriation to bring 
to the Junior and Senior High Schools 
of that city speakers of national reputa- 
tion. In this way they hoped to give 
every child in the high schools an op- 
portunity to come in touch with men 
and women who had ability to present 
the true cultural background of life. 
During the past year the committee 
selected Dr. Howard Griggs to repre- 
sent Literature and Philosophy; Mr. 
Lorado Taft, the Plastic Arts; Dr. 
Samuel Schmucher, Science, and MIrs. 
Percy V. Pennybacker, Service. Mrs. 
Pennybacker’s wide experience as presi- 
dent of the Chautauqua Woman’s Club 
and former president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and her 
well-known efforts tor international 
peace made this choice particularly ap- 
propriate. She selected tor her subject, 
“Are You and I Good Neighbors?” 
using as a measuring rod of the success 
of the United States as a neighbor the 
test of good neighbors in any community. 
Her three recent visits to Geneva as an 
observer of the League of Nations and 
her knowledge of other European coun- 
tries gave her a wealth of first-hand in- 
formation. 

Pittsburgh’s example of cultural lec- 
tures has been followed by the Fine Arts 
Foundation of the Richard J. Reynolds 
High School in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. Once international relations 
can be made a subject of vital impor- 
tance to young people in school, inter- 
national peace will not be far off. 


New York Infirmary 


S the New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children to close July 

1? No, say the staff of women physi- 
cians— forty-four on the attending staff, 
forty-five on the courtesy staff; and no, 
say the minority trustees—minority by 


just one. The majority say yes. They 
give as reasons a deficit that amounted 
to only $25,000 last year, and a belief 
that there is no longer discrimination 
against women on the staffs of other 
hospitals. ‘The doctors contend—and 
very convincingly—that serious discrim- 
ination still exists; that only a few hos- 
pitals are open to women physicians— 








U. & U., New York 
Mrs. Pennybacker 
From a crayon portrait by Violet Oakley 
by no means enough to meet the need, 
(see page 23) and that the closing of 
the Infirmary would be a serious setback. 
The Infirmary, the first hospital in 
CALENDAR 


May Day, Child Health Day, conducted by 


the American CuiILtp HEALTH Association, 
May 1. 
Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 


National Child Labor Committee, Memphis, 
Tennessee, May 4. 
Fourth Woman's 
Illinois, May 19-26. 
Biennial Convention of 
eration of Women’s Clubs, 
Texas, May 29-June 6. 
Convention of the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, Louisville, Kentucky, June 4-9. 
Study Course on Arbitration, Security and 
Disarmament, International Alliance — of 
Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, 
June 18-21, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 25-29. 
International Press Exhibit, Cologne, Ger- 
many, May-October, 1928. 
National Social Hygiene Conference, Louis- 
ville. Kentucky. October 11-13. 


World’s Fair, Chicago, 
the General Fed- 
San Antonio, 


Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


the world to be exclusively staffed by 
women, was established at the cost of 
great sacrifice by Drs. Elizabeth and 
Emily Blackwell in 1857. Standing now 
in New York’s crowded East Side, it 
cared for something like 2,500 patients 
last year—many of them, from uptown 
as well as downtown, women who want 
women physicians and have small chance 
of getting them elsewhere. The present 
staff feel under a triple obligation to 
keep the hospital open—an obligation to 
the pioneer founders of the hospital it- 
self and to its splendid traditions; to the 
patients who are anxiously watching the 
struggle; to the women medical stu- 
dents whose opportunities are menaced. 

As this is written, decision hangs in 
the balance. There is the possibility 
that twenty of the trustees committed 
to closing the hospital will resign, and 
be replaced by a new group committed 
to keep it open. In spite of difficulties 
the Infirmary has been maintained as a 
grade-A hospital, and the hope is that 
public opinion will rally strongly to its 
support. 


Mrs. Feickert 
RS. FEICKERT, who is a can- 


didate for nomination for United 
States Senator from New Jersey, was 
an early worker for suffrage with the 
New Jersey Suffrage Association, and 
was the last president, serving from 
1912 to 1920. It was probably due to 
her courage and persistence more than 
that of any other one person that New 
Jersey ratified the nineteenth amend- 
ment. Because of general recognition 
of her ability as an organizer, she was 
appointed vice-chairman of the Republi- 
can State Committee, which position she 
held for five years. As the leader of 
the Republican women of the state, she 
compiled and published the “New 
Jersey Voter’s Manual,” a small book- 
let which was at that time of inestimable 
value to the new voters. She organized 
the New Jersey Women’s Republican 
Club, an organization with over 100,600 
members, and has been its president ever 
since it was started in 1920. 

Mrs. Feickert was the means of hav- 
ing passed in New Jersey the first law 
of its kind in any state—a law giving 
to women equal representation with men 
on the committees and boards governing 





$0 


the political organization work; also a 
law giving women the right to serve on 
all juries and other laws of benefit to 
women and children. 

She is, as a co-worker said, “a rabid 
dry.” Hence her entrance into the 
fight for senator against the different 
men of her party who are all so-called 
“wets.” She worked with the National 
Law Enforcement Committee in New 
York in defeating Wadsworth for sena- 
tor. She is a very capable organizer 
and has the courage to stand and defy 
her party leaders on issues she thinks are 
right. 


Women Elected 


INCE the returns of the November 
elections were published, news has 
come in of two women selected to finish 
their husband’s terms of office. In West 
Virginia, Mrs. E. Howard Harper, Re- 
publican, was appointed by the Governor 
to succeed her late husband. Mrs. 
Harper is the first Negro woman mem- 
ber of any legislature. 
In Maine, Mrs. Claire S. Carter was 
selected at a special election to complete 
her husband’s term as State Senator. 


Birth Control 


S the result of recent ballots cast by 
the members of the New York 
League of Women Voters, the Women’s 
City Club of New York, and the 
Junior League of New York City, these 
organizations, representing over 18,000 
women, have come out unequivocally for 
the support of legislation which will per- 
mit physicians in New York State to 
give contraceptive information to mar- 
ried people. At the present time such 
information may only be given “for the 
prevention and cure of disease.” 


International Press Exhibit 
OMAN AND PRESS will be a 


special section of the Inter- 
national Press Exhibit to be held in 
Cologne, Germany, during the coming 
summer. ‘The variety of the woman’s 
press in different countries will enable 
one, says the catalogue, to make com- 
parisons of woman’s position in the life 
of these nations. 

The United States exhibit, which has 
been prepared by the United States 
branch of the International Council of 
Women, contains some four hundred 
magazines published for and by women. 
Among them are general periodicals for 
women, women’s religious papers, maga- 
zines for women devoted to art and 
culture, periodicals for housewives, one 
woman’s magazine on sport, labor 
papers for women, magazines for the 
professional and business women, and 
educational press for women, with which 
are listed bulletins of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, of the 





Leagues of Women Voters, city clubs, 
political organizations, and various in- 
dividual woman’s clubs. 

Added to the magazine display is a 
somewhat less comprehensive exhibit of 
women’s work on newspapers. Out- 
standing women in various fields of the 
newspaper business have sent photo- 
graphs and specimens of their work. 

Both magazine and newspaper ex- 





Mrs. Feickert 


hibits will be accompanied by an histori- 
cal account of women in connection with 
the American press. It is interesting to 
note that while a goodly number of the 
early magazines were managed solely by 
women, today the Woman’s Journal is 
the only periodical (outside of papers 
afhliated with women’s organizations) 
published and edited by women. A 
special exhibit has been sent. 


Helene Lange 
geri the women of Ger- 


many celebrated the eightieth 
birthday of Helene Lange, one of the 
pioneers of the woman’s movement. 
Living at a time when women were 
allowed only to attend university lec- 
tures, without taking degrees, Helene 
Lange was especially interested in wider 
educational opportunities for women. 
She helped establish a university pre- 
paratory school for girls, one of the 
first, wrote extensively on the problems 
of women’s education; and helped create 
a professional organization of women 
teachers. 

In 1893, Helene Lange helped launch 
Die Frau, the magazine of the German 
woman’s movement. The next year she 
was made president of the newly organ- 
ized Federation of German Women’s 
Organizations and later was elected 
president, also, of the Allgemeine 
Deutschen Frauenverein, the oldest Ger- 
man women’s organization. 

Though suftrage was granted to Ger- 
man women by the new Constitution of 
ten years ago, Helene Lange has con- 
tinued her activities in the woman’s 
movement of Germany. 


HEN Baron von Hueneteld, 
Captain Koehl and Major Vitz- 
maurice wearily landed their 
plane, the Bremen, inapond on Greene- 
ly Island off Labrador on April 13, the 
world sent up a shout of joy—and 
clamored for details. Reporters rushed 
northern Canada and begged for 
transportation—in vain. And a nurse 
harnessed her dog team and _ started 
across the weary distances to bring help 
and greetings to the intrepid fliers. 
Greta Ferris, a fair-haired, blue-eyed 
young woman of thirty-two, a native of : 
New Brunswick, was on duty at the 
Blanc Sablon station of the Grenfell 
mission when the news reached her that 
the Bremen was at Greenely Island. At 
once she gathered supplies and set out 
for the fifteen-mile trek which separates 
the mission hospital from the island. She 
reached the island, delivered her message 
of welcome, offered the crew the hos- 
pitality of the mission, and saw _ that 
they needed no further assistance. Then 
she sent a brief message of her observa- 
tions to her home papers in St. John, 
New Brunswick. That was all. But 
those few hundred words were hailed 
throughout the world—the first inter- 
view with the crew that had crossed 
the North Atlantic from east to west! 


Mrs. Peters-Parkhurst 


N the Maryland primaries on May 

7 Mrs. Virginia Peters-Parkhurst 
will contend for the Democratic nomi- 
for the United States Senate. 
Her campaign letter stresses, among 
other things, enforcement of the eight- 
eenth amendment, flood control, farm re- 
lief, a continuance of the Federal Ma- 
ternity Act, ample appropriations for 
the Children’s Bureau, a Federal De- 
partment of Education, a ‘‘full national 
program for the safety of 
America,” and a “Court of Adjustment 
of International Relations,’ 


Court and League. Mrs. 
Peters-Parkhurst is a descendant of old 
/ 


Maryland families. 
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The BOOKSHELF 7 


EW YORK has been buried, liter- 

ally speaking, under the doings 
of smart Park Avenue New York, 
Greenwich Village New York or New 
York of the crowded tenements. Now 
Vita Delmar has written the saga of 
the home town of thousands of every- 
day folks who go to the movies, gossip 
with their neighbors, live and die in 
New York, very much as thousands 
of other folks live and die in other com- 
munities. 

Via Delmar has been one of those 
folks herself for only twenty-three years. 
She went to public school with them 
but did not reach high school. She 
went to business with them as a typist. 
Now she is living among them in Har- 
lem (up-town New York), married and 
the mother of a four-year-old son. 

In her book, “Bad Girl,” a girl (not 
really bad at all) meets a boy, in this 
case loves unwisely, but, as it turns out, 
well. They marry; furnish their tiny 
“walk-up” flat; enjoy the pleasures of 
the radio, “the pictures,” a chop-suey 
restaurant now and then; earn their 
livelihood, she as the housewife (for 
Eddie won’t hear of her going to busi- 
ness), he as a radio mechanic. The 
coming of their baby brings misunder- 
standing, out of which grow finer un- 


derstandings and the promise of new 
happiness. 
So much sincerity and_ tenderness 


have been written into this simple story 
that it is lifted above the commonplace 
to touch the plane of universal loves and 
joys and sorrows. Mrs. Delmar has the 
remarkable gift of seeing and letting us 
see into the kindly, sentimental hearts 
and the inarticulate, groping minds of 
the human beings she knows. As a re- 
sult her characters are alive, infinitely 
touching. “Bad Girl’ has its dull spots 
like life in Harlem. But always it 
glints with those sparks of insight into 
the tragedy and comedy of life. Some- 
times Mrs. Delmar writes with the bald 
frankness of youth, but her frankness 
is fortified by a tough moral fibre which 
is bound to keep her and-her New York 
on the straight road. 


[NTEREST in the personalities of 
people who are before the public 
eye can be assumed. For that reason, 
among others, Grant M. Overton’s 
book, “The Women Who Make Our 
Novels,” should find a wide and grate- 
ful public. For in it we are given not 


only brief biographies but something of 
the books and something of the relation 
between the lives and the books. 
Within the narrow space limits set 
Mr. Overton performs a double func- 





Vina Delmar 


tion. He is both critic and salesman. 
It would be impossible after reading 
what he says of the important and less 
important American women writers not 
to read more of the books that he so 
competently analyses—for the sake of 
the greater understanding that in a few 
lines he makes possible. Bibliographies 
at the end of each section add to the 
value of what he has done. 

Those who remember an earlier 
book of his by the same name need not 
teel bewilderment. This is a completely 
revised edition and postdates the earlier 
book by ten years. 


OT every mother can send her 
child to a modern nursery school. 
But many, by reading John B. Watson’s 
“Psychological Care of Infant and 
Child,’ can bring up their children in 
their own homes on the same principles 
which guide the best of these schools. 
Dr. Watson, former Professor of 
Psychology at Johns Hopkins and au- 
thor of “Behaviorism,” has written a 
common-sense handbook to give the 
mother as much first aid in psychological 
care as does that old stand-by on the 
physical side, Dr. Holt’s “Care and 
Feeding of Children.” Dr. Watson 


devotes his first chapters to the control 


of emotional habits and the substitution 
of normal activity for the idleness that 
breeds mischief. He tells some of the 
simple things that parents can do to keep 
their children free from silly fears, how, 
on the other hand, to use fear sparingly 
as a disciplinary measure, how to get 
rid of pernicious fears that have been 
imbedded. He lists the seven things 
that have been found most frequently 
to start temper rows in little children 
and in each instance gives a method of 
procedure which will tend to prevent 
“scenes.” In the very interesting chap- 
ter on Too Much Mother Love, he 
traces the adult effects in invalidism and 
unhappiness in married life which come 
from over-coddling in infancy. 

In just one or two places we wonder 
if the “behaviorists,”” and Dr. Watson 
as their spokesman, are not a little 
drastic in their reforms. “Never hug 
and kiss children,’ warns the doctor. 
“Never let them sit in your lap. If you 
must, kiss them once on the forehead 
when they say good-night. Shake hands 
with them in the morning.” Undoubt- 
edly the majority of mothers err in the 
direction of over-kissing their offspring, 
but has any study ever been made of 
children brougkt up without demonstra- 
tive affection? Personally, we know 
several children whose mothers followed 
Dr. Watson’s rules and the result in 
each case has been a callous, indifferent 
and unmanageable youngster. 

Again, Dr. Watson advises mothers 
to ward off a scrap between two chil- 
dren who tug at the same toy by being 
prepared with identical playthings for 
each. But, we query, is this a prepara- 
tion for real life, which is the avowed 
end of progressive education? Will 
there always be two identical jobs, wives 
or husbands, etc., when two people have 
the same desires? Wouldn’t an ap- 
peal to a child’s sense of fairness be 
sounder? 


E have until recently had two 

widely opposed versions of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle. There is the Victorian 
heroine created by J. A. Froude, the his- 
torian. Through his eyes we look upon 
the “misunderstood,” unappreciated, 
even martyred wife of the dour Thomas. 
And then, as a natural reaction, there 
is the version of Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, who, rallying to the defense of 
Thomas, limns the sharp-tongued Jane 
as a_hypochondriacal neurotic. But 














Dr. Watson’s Long Awaited 
Book on Child Psychology 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CARE OF INFANT 
AND CHILD 


By JOHN B. WATSON 
Author of “Behaviorism” 


Believing that psychological care of 
the child is as necessary as physical 
care, Dr. Watson has prepared this 
handbook, in which he discusses in 
detail daytime and night care, in- 
volving such problems as the contro] 
of fear, rage, temper, mother love, 
sex, etc. Fully illustrated. $2.00 


LIVING WITH 
OUR CHILDREN 


By LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 
Author of 

“The Homemaker and Her Job” 
A distinguished professional woman, 
who is also the successful mother of 
a family of eleven, tells for the 
benefit of parents and teachers how 
she “lives with” her children. An 
extremely practical book. $2.50 


Order these books from your book- 
seller, or direct from the publisher, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WWNORTON & CO: 




















Dolly Madison 
The Nation’s Hostess 


By Eurzasete Livppincott DEAN 


Illustrated from Many Photographs. 
Decorated Cover. $3.00. 


The biography of one of America’s 
iost charming and notable women 
covers with vividness and accuracy 
the period from 1768 to 1850. We 
meet George and Martha Washing 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
Alexander Hamilton, Aaron Burr, 
Daniel Webster, Robert Fulton, S. F. 
B. Morse, Washington Irving, the 
Beau Brummell of the day, and the 


great Lafayette. It presents a new 





approach to this period of American 
history, and is a welcome relief 


from muck-raking biography. 


For Sale Wherever Books Are Sold 


Send for our Free Complete Catalogue 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
BOSTON 




















where is the real Jane? Fortunately all 
her letters are available and, going 
straight to them, Elizabeth Drew suc- 
ceeds in rescuing her. She presents the 
real Jane to the public in a book called 
“Jane Welsh and Jane Carlyle.’ And 
here we find her, with her dark eyes, 
her long upper lip, her impulsiveness, 
her wit, both cruel and kind, and her 
protracted and desperate bouts with 
headaches, indigestion and nervous an- 
guish. Of her devotion to her husband 
Miss Drew leaves us in no doubt. Like 
his to her, it was based on a profound 
respect that the severe irritations of 
daily life may at times have obscured 
but could not shatter. Jane’s real dif- 
ficulty lay deeper. As Miss Drew 
shows, it was a difficulty inherent in the 
lives of the gentlewomen of her times. 
‘They were, 1f they were married, im- 
prisoned by the attairs of their house- 
holds and subordinate in the social 
scheme to their husbands. ‘This was 
no position tor the clever Jane, espe- 
cially when in addition to these disad- 
vantages she lived in the shadow otf 
genius. ‘hat she shone through it was 
due to the strength of her character and 
personality. But she paid and exacted a 
heavy price in nervous suffering. 


ARTIN JOHNSON has long 
M. been known as a big game hunter, 
not with deadly weapons but with the 
moving-picture camera. ‘Safari’ tells 
the thrilling tale ot tour years which he 
and his wite spent in the depths ot 
Africa five hundred miles trom even the 
outposts of civilization, tracking and 
photographing rhinoceroses, elephants, 
lions, leopards, and every other kind oi 

ild animal. 

‘They established themselves in com 
tortable quarters by a lake in the heart 
ot an extinct volcano. ‘They even planted 
a garden, and the elephants came to eat 
their sweet potatoes. ‘he chronicle is 
a marvelous mixture of the primitive 
and the civilized, of hardships and lux- 
uries, of travel by motor cars and by 
camels. 

Mr. Johnson's constant effort is to 
picture wild animals as they live, killing 
only as a last resort. He would dog 


‘dly crank his camera, trusting his wife 


to protect him, and she would shoot only 
when the charging animal was almost 
on him. Over and over again he owed 
his life to his wife’s unerring skill with 
her gun. 

The tale is a simple one, simply told, 
but tull of thrills and illustrated with 
magnificent ‘stills’ of wild animal lite. 


Bad Girl: Harcourt, Brace, New York, 
1928. $2.00. Literary Guild (by subscription). 

The Women Who Make Our Novels: 
Dodd, Mead, New York, 1928. $2.50. 

Psychological Care of Infant and Child: 
W. W. Norton, New York, 1928. $2.00. 

Jane Welsh and Jane Carlyle: Harcourt, 
Brace, New York, 1928. $2.50. 

Safari: Putnam, New York, 1928. $5.00. 
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_ European Travel 


Independent Conducted 


MEDITERRANEAN | 
CRUISE 


MUSIC 
FESTIVALS TOURS 


SEE EUROPE 
by Private Motor 
Distinctive Tours 
BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN 
PAN-PACIFIC CONFERENCE 
IN HONOLULU 


Send for information. 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE 
TRAVEL, Ine. 
51 West 49th Street New York City 


Steamship Bookings Special Itiner: 








aR ER CERT Politics emer es e 


AMERICAN 
PRESIDENTS 


By 
Thomas Francis Moran 


Sf HE sub-title of the bool 
gives a clear index of its 
contents—“Theit Individuat 
ties and Their Contributions 
American Progress.” It is 
series of character portrait 
and intimate studies of pe 
sonality, rather than historical 
sketches. Its chief charm lies 
in its unexpected touches ot 
the human side. There is an 
idance of hero worship, 


the one hand, and_ biased 
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Hlustrated, $2.00 
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we Learn expert play of the greatest 
game in the world. Auction and 
Contract Bridge. Our sin concise 
teaches you correct bidding lues, meanil 
certain leads, discards, the finesse, inforr 
double, squeeze play. Rule of Eleven, ete I 
are just learning or if you play some brid 
course will be a wonderful help to you It c 
Auction and Contract and is very reasonable, W 
for more particulars 

THE HALAS CO., Inc., Dept. A-4 





562 West {49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Hot Dog Trail 


(Continued from page 14) 


of advertising becomes absolutely solid.” 
Meantime, before the states, urged on 
by the women’s clubs—to which the 
above opinion renders specific credit— 
begin to exercise that wide and elastic 
police power and remove the home- 
grown Eddies, Ikeys, Aunt Abigails and 
the rest, along with the foreign tire com- 
panies, oil companies, milling, hosiery, 
and cigarette companies, from undue oc- 
cupancy of the roadsides, there has been 
started a movement to render the home- 
grown stands and signs less objection- 
able. After all, we must have filling 
stations, even if we don’t need them 
cheek-by-jowl all along the highway. 
After all, an occasional coffee-and-sand- 
wich booth is a public benefaction. How 
to keep the benefits of these, and of the 
overnight camps, and at the same time 
to check the ruin of the landscape has 
called forth numerous suggestions. The 
most notable one has been the establish- 
ment of a fund, initiated by a gift from 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., with 
which to give annual rewards for the 
erection and maintenance of the most 
sightly roadside stands. Mrs. Rocke- 
feller’s gift of $5,000 was deposited with 
the Art Center of New York, and it 
has been added to by gifts, widely ad- 
vertised to have been from packing com- 
panies, which had a_ not altogether 
unselfish interest in keeping the public 
from learning to hate the hot dog. The 
rumor has placed the resulting sum as 
The Art Center ad- 
it runs into five figures. 
this it was planned to offer, 
series of prizes for photographs 


high as $40,000. 
mits that 
With 
first, 
for the best stands now in operation; 
second, prizes for plans for better stands, 


in the hope of developing some beauty 


in them; third, awards or premiums that 
will insure construction of the new 
stands either by inducing construction 
companies to sell units at a cost that 
will recommend them to individual 
owners, or by employing certain funds 
in the actual construction of model 
units on the important motor thorough 
fares; fourth, an annual prize for set 
ting, upkeep and general good appear 
ance of stands. 

The announcement of these awards 
brought in a great number of competing 
Photographs and designs from all ove: 
the country. The first year’s competi 
tion closed December 1, 1927. Nothing 
of spectacular beauty or’ promise re 
sulted, but the movement has been be- 
gun, which is something. 


But it still looks as though it would 
remain the duty of the embattled wom- 
tn’s clubs to keep on the job, both na- 
tionally and locally, for many years to 
come. 

Meantime, despite the good old 
theory that every man’s house is his 


castle, it has been gradually borne in 
upon the community that the roadside 
in front of it is not his at all, but the 
state’s. The billboard industry has al- 
ready learned, as shown by the verdicts 
cited above, that it is within the province 
of villages, towns and counties to tax 
concerns using that roadside for adver- 
tising purposes. It will be equally pos- 
sible to tax private enterprise which 
relies for its success upon the state- 
constructed roads. Abe and lke’s Red- 
Hot Eats, Grandmother’s Waffles and 
Flannigan’s Filling Station are using 
state roads for advertising, and they may 
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be taxed for the privilege. As the com- 
petition among them already looks to 
the casual traveler’s eye as though it 
must be destructive, taxation must, it 
would seem, result in the elimination of 
many of the -unnecessary ones. Local 
pressure as to looks may be exerted by 
the local women’s clubs; legislation may 
be invoked. All are educational proc- 
esses, like the competitions and awards 
for roadside stands. And education is 
as long a process as art itself. Never- 
theless the beginning has been made. 
And we are an amazingly swift people 
to learn! 





Widenin g the 
‘Telephone Horizon 


Ct An Advertisement of the American 


Telephone and Telegraph Company 


IN THE memory of many now liv- 
ing, Alexander Graham Bell made 
the apparently rash prediction that 
the day would come when we 
could talk to other countries, even 
across wide expanses of water. 
That was shortly after the his- 
toric conversation between Boston 
and Cambridge, a distance of two 
miles. 

Bell’s vision was made a reality 
when in 1926 New York and Lon- 
don spoke together in two way 


conversation, and when 1M 192 


] 


service was opened to the 


this 

public between any pol t 378 the 
U.S. A. and Great Britain. Since 
then, Mexico has been brought 
into speaking distance; important 


cities of continental Europe have 
come within the voice horizon of 
the United States. 

Even more important, the Bell 
System in the United States now 
embraces 18,500,000 telephones 
a grow th fi or the past vear of more 
than 75 

We may now converse with each 
other from practically any point 
in this country to any other, and 
may talk beyond our borders and 
across the sea. That is measurable 
progress in widening America’s 
telephone horizon. 





When writing to the American Telephone & Teleyraph Co., please mentic 
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Some establishea system of refrigeration is an obvious necessity for every ‘clubhouse if 
food is to be served attractively. 


Refrigeration for Clubhouses 


By FLorRENcE R. CLAUss 


This is a Service Department for Clubhouse Executives. 


In order 


to give it fullest value, we invite you to send in any questions on club- 
house problems which we might answer, either from our bulging files 
of information, or by securing some other clubhouse executive to pass 


on the results of her experience. 
make this an Experience Exchange 


Ask us questions—send us facts—and 


Miss Clauss, who writes this month's article, is Home Appliance 
Editor of ELecTRICAL MERCHANDISING, a McGraw-Hill publication. 


EFRIGERATION plays a 
big part in the operation of 
a successful and comfortable 
clubhouse. It handles not 
only the preservation of food 
but the cooling of water for drinking 
purposes, the making of ice for table 
use, and even the cooling of air. As 
it must do a year-round job, the select- 
ing of a system that will take care of 
all requirements is one of the most im- 
portant problems confronting the group 
responsible for clubhouse equipment. 

The method of refrigeration which 
consists in putting a cake of ice into 
the ice box is familiar to every one. It 
has its advantages. No operating en- 
gineers are required to repair or main- 
tain it; it has no hazard of escaping 
fumes, and the ice, when made by a 
reliable manufacturer, has been filtered 
several times and equals fine spring 
water in purity. 

Another method of refrigeration that 
is in wide use in clubs, restaurants and 
large institutions is that known as “me- 
chanical” refrigeration. By this term is 


meant the substitution of a cold-produc- 
ing, or, more technically speaking, a 


heat-extracting, machine for a cake of 
ice. 

The most obvious advantage of me- 
chanical refrigeration is that the cooling 
process is constant. While in the larger 
installations an operating engineer is re- 
quired—the engineer, perhaps, who han- 
dles the heating plant—the smaller 
mechanical refrigeration unit is equipped 
with automatic controls, so that it prac- 
tically runs itself. Thus the machine, 
contrary to general impression, is not 
consuming electricity continuously. Be- 
ing thermostatically controlled, it stops 
operation when the desired temperature 
(about 50 degrees) has been reached. 
When the temperature goes above this 
point the machine is again automatically 
put into operation. Another advantage 
is that it provides dry instead of damp 
cold. 

The initial installation is of course 
more expensive than for ordinary re- 
frigeration, not only because of the 
higher price of the equipment, but be- 
cause skilled labor is required to make 
the necessary attachments. Once it is 
in operation, the cost depends on the 
amount of fuel consumed or the elec- 
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tricity which vary with the 
locality. 

Different types of these mechanical 
units are available. Those that use a 
chemical agent that is alternately con- 
densed and vaporized are in most gen- 
eral use, and of these the one in widest 
use in clubs is of the “compression” 
type. If you are considering a 
mechanical refrigeration system for your 
club, you will no doubt select one of 
the compression machines. 

In the compression machine the cool- 
ing and heating of the refrigerant is 
brought about by the application of 
motive power—by an electric motor, 
steam engine, gasoline motor, water 
power or any other source of power. 
The “refrigerant” or _ refrigerating 
agent may be ammonia, carbon dioxide, 
sulphur dioxide, ethyl or methyl 
chloride, although ammonia is more 
widely .used than any of the other 
agents. In thinking of ammonia, do not 
confuse it with the ammonia sold in 
grocery stores for general household use, 
as this liquid is water saturated with 
ammonia. Ammonia itself is a gas and 
is not a liquid at ordinary temperatures 
and pressures. 

In the ammonia system, two types are 
offered: the direct expansion method, in 
which the ammonia is pumped through 
the entire system, and the brine circulat- 
ing method. In the brine circulating 
system the ammonia is used to reduce 
the brine in a brine tank to a low tem- 
perature. This brine is then pumped 
into pipes placed in the compartments to 
be chilled. It costs about twenty per 
cent more than the direct expansion 
method and is recommended where the 
various compartments to be cooled are 
widely scattered. 

Carbon dioxide is harmless, odorless 
and tasteless, and non-explosive. It re- 
quires the same space as an ammonia 
plant and the pump apparatus is the 
same, and companies handling ammonia 
systems can also make carbon dioxide in- 
stallations. The cost of the latter 
installation is about fifteen per cent 
higher than that of an ammonia system. 

In the refrigerating cycle, the refrig- 
erant, or gas, is compressed, and through 
this compression heat is developed. The 
gas is then cooled, pressure is removed, 
and the gas expands. In expansion it 
draws heat from surrounding objects 
and it is this extraction of heat that 
produces so-called “refrigeration.” 

All this operation takes place in the 
complicated machinery installed in the 
basement or cellar, out of sight, the only 
parts that you perhaps have noticed be- 
ing the coils of pipe carrying the re- 
frigerant or the brine, according to the 
method used. In the electric household 
refrigerator the compression and con- 
densation of the gas takes place in the 
mechanism installed either in the bottom 
of the cabinet or in the basement or 
some other out-of-the-way place. The 
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“egoling’ coils are located (in the house- 
hold machine) in the ice compartment 
of the cabinet. In an ammonia instal- 
lation they are on the inside walls of 
the storage room. 

One of the best assurances of con- 
tinued and satisfactory operation of a 
refrigerating system is the selection of 
a machine made by a reputable manu- 
facturer with a well-organized “serv- 
ice” plan, so that in case trouble with 
the unit develops it can be properly 
handled. Another and very important 
factor is the selection of a well-insulated 
and well-constructed cabinet. The best 
refrigerating unit in the world will not 
give satisfactory results in a poorly con- 
structed cabinet. 

Many types and styles of cabinet are 
on the market, and the selection will 
depend upon the requirements of the 
installation and the amount of money 
available. Wood, porcelain and metal 
cabinets are offered, prices varying with 
the type just as in a household cabinet. 
They may be bought as complete units 
from one company or, as in many cases, 
in two parts—the cabinet or case from 
the ice box or cabinet manufacturer and 
the unit or machinery from the man- 
ufacturer of refrigerating units. The 
installation may be sectional, of wood 
and cork, or built in, of cement and 
cork, or tile, if a more elaborate instal- 
lation is desired. 

For a club serving about one hun- 
dred dinners, the recommended me- 
mechanical installation is a cabinet of 
approximately five hundred cubic feet 
capacity for food storage, a service cab- 
inet for short orders of from fifty to 
sixty cubic feet capacity, an ice cream 
cabinet to hold three or four five-gallon 
cans of ice cream, an ice cube or ice- 
cake-making unit, and one or two water 
coolers. 


The Clubs Tell Why 


UT what methods of refrigeration 

do the clubs use, and how are they 
selected? We asked a number of club- 
house executives and from the numer- 
ous answers we offer a few—as many as 
space permits. 

The Women’s City Club of Cleve- 
land, says: “We have two McClellan 
ammonia motor driven machines, one of 
One-ton capacity and another of two-ton 
capacity. I believe these machines have 
been superseded by a later development. 
They give satisfactory service. We have 
four refrigerators which were built into 
the club building.” 

The Women’s City Club of San 
Francisco reports: “We installed a Cy- 
clops Automatically Controlled Plant 
for our ice-making when we moved into 
our building, and to date it has 
been thoroughly satisfactory. It is a 
three-ton ammonia machine, electrically 
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driven. When we were building we 
received competitive bids, and after a 
survey of plants in the larger buildings 
in the community, we decided on the 
Cyclops as installed.” 

The Illinois Women’s Athletic Club, 
Chicago, offers some very technical de- 
tails: ‘‘We are using a Wittenmeir hori- 
zontal double-acting, 16-ton Co2 ma- 
chine direct connected to Chandler and 
Taylor horizontal steam engine running 
105 rev. per minute. Reason for steain 
engine instead of motor: Heating of 
water for kitchen, Turkish bath and 
hotel use, by exhaust instead of live 
steam, which makes cost of operation a 


lower’ figure. In winter exhaust is used 
for same purpose as well as to help sup- 
ply heating system. Co2 is odorless and 
non-injurious to food products. 

“Service by machine: 11% tons of ice 
per day in 100-pound cakes. Brine cir- 
culation to eighteenth floor balancing 
tank, cooling ice boxes for two kitchens 
and drinking water for entire building, 
using for circulating medium, two 
duplex steam-driven pumps 10 x 6 x 10 
manufactured by Worthington Pump 
and Machinery Corporation.  Installa- 
tion has proved very dependable and 
economical.” 


The Bronxville Women’s Club has 
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“used natural ice type of refrigeration 
ever since the club started three years 
ago.” ‘They expect to continue the same 
in their new building, but it is equipped 
for electrical installation. 

The Providence (Rhode Island) 
Plantations Club: “When we investi- 
gated the matter we decided that an am- 
monia plant was more adequate for our 
building and less expensive to run than 
electric refrigeration. . . The combina- 
tion of adequacy and economy governed 
our choice.” 

The Scarsdale (New York) Woman’s 
Club has a Frigidaire downstairs and 
upstairs in the serving pantry, an ice 
refrigerator provided with cooling coils, 

The Women’s City Club of Boston; 
“We have a 314-ton ammonia brine tank 
system machine which chills the ice 
boxes but does not make ice. It is a 
Remington machine, chosen after com- 
parison with other makes and by virtue 
of the best offer being made the club 
by that company.” 

The Bryn Mawr Club, New York 
City, has a General Electric refrigerator. 

A number of clubs report that they 
are using refrigerators and blocks of ice, 
but hope for other forms of installation. 


Women Decorators 
(Continued from page 21) 


and French traditions han from the 
Italian or Spanish. 

The Decorators’ Club aims at de- 
veloping a profession which will be in 
all respects comparable to that of 
architecture. By its standards of mem- 
bership it distinguishes between the 
professional decorator and the com- 
mercial decorator. Members of the 
Club are required to have completed 
the art course at some recognized school 
and to have had at least three years of 
actual experience in the studio of an 
accredited decorator. Some of them 
have come into the field through an in- 
terest in painting, others through 
architecture, while all have accepted it 
as a work requiring knowledge of many 
and diverse fields. The membership 
of the Club, now well over a hundred, 
is drawn largely from New York, al- 
though Chicago has a number of repre- 
sentatives and there are some from 
other parts of the country. Meetings 
are held throughout the year, at which 
various experts speak on their particular 
subjects, while the decorators overflow 
the chairs and sofas of their club room 
and finally sit on the floor to hear lec- 
tures which may increase their under- 
standing of the different media in which 
they are working, from the mechanics 
of lighting to the psychology of color. 
At present the main objective of the 
Club is to raise the educational stand- 
ards and to emphasize the professional 
aspects of their work. 
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Duchess of Atholl 
(Continued from page 15) 
servant, with her information at her 
finger-tips, her mind on her work. 
During her stay in this country she 
found time to visit some of our public 
schools, interesting herself particularly 
in the secondary and experimental work 
which is more fully developed here than 
in England. ‘Teachers College, which 
is not paralleled over there, interested 
her particularly. Those who went with 
her on these visits were struck with her 
ability to select the salient facts which 
might apply to England’s problems. She 
has a mind which wastes no time, and 
completely forgets herself and her sex in 

her work 

There was more than a hint of the 
charming woman, however, in her con- 
versations with the small citizens of the 
schools, and their response to her gentle 
questioning proved her tact. The 
charming woman flashes out again in her 
smile. Dark, intelligent eyes look out be- 
neath two wings of iron-gray hair folded 
back over a velvet ribbon. Her walk is 
a swinging stride, surprisingly long in 
proportion to her height, suggestive of 
active hours on the tennis court. 

The life of this slight but dynamic 
lady is a record of widespread interests 
and achievements. She was educated 
for music, a gentle art remote from 
parliamentary disputes, and it is still her 
greatest pleasure. She has published 
two books of settings for the children’s 
poems of Robert Louis Stevenson. His- 
tory too has charmed her, and with 
the help of her father she has edited 
a compendious “Military History of 
Perthshire.”’ 

She was married in 1899, and 1902 
found her already in charge of district 
nursing in her native county of Perth- 
shire. 

“Through my mother-in-law,” she 
said, “‘I became engaged in various sorts 
of work by which I grew to know the 
county people very well.” The wife of 
a future duke succeeds to responsibilities 
as well as honors. 

She was president of the Perthshire 
Woman's Unionist Association from 
1908 to 1918, and of the Perthshire 
branch of the British Red Cross since 
1909, and a member of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Nursing Services 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land. During the war she organized 
such quaintly assorted activities as “A 
Collection of Hose-Tops for Scottish 
Regiments,” “Comforts for Scottish 
Horse” (not horses), and “Recreation 
for Troops in Egypt.” 

“For the first two years of the war, 
my husband was on active service, and 
I followed the drums. Then _ his 
brigade was broken into foot battalions, 
and we came home. After the death 
of my father-in-law in 1917. we or- 


ganized Blair into an Auxiliary Hos- 
pital.” 

Since that time, she has been active 
on half a dozen important committees. 
Nursing, agriculture, education, war- 
work—it seemed enough to keep any- 
one busy. 

“Why did you go into politics?” I 
asked. 

“My husband was a member of Par- 
liament from 1910 to 1917, and I helped 
him with his campaigns. In the last 
one I had a speaking program of my 


own, and made almost as many 
speeches as he did. He gave up his seat 
in 1917.” (A peer on his accession to 


his title must go into the House of 
Lords.) “A few years later I was most 
strongly urged to go back into politics, 
and finally consented. The constituents 
knew me fairly well by then, and we 
won back the seat from the Liberal who 
had held it in the meantime.” 
British Politics 

There is an agreeable personal ele- 
ment in British politics which must per- 
force be lacking in this land of “mag- 
nificent distances.” Her Grace feels 
that it must be more difficult for a 
woman to succeed in them here, be- 
cause of the greater size of the con- 
stituencies. There they “stand” for 
Parliament. Here we “run” for Con- 
gress. The difference is not merely in 
the terminology. 

I ventured to ask her what she 
thought of the “Flapper Bill,” reducing 
the voting age for women in Great 
Britain to twenty-one. 

“Tt is a Government bill, and natur- 
ally as a member of the Government I 
support it. We are as a party definitely 
committed to political equality, but there 
was some question among us as to 
whether the voting age for both sexes 
should not be made twenty-five. It was 
agreed, however, that this was imprac- 
tical.” 

Some one else was waiting to see the 
Duchess. She, like a good politician, 
was devoting all her attention to me, 
but I felt that I must be quick. I asked 
the last, the inevitable, question. 

“Do you find that your political work 
interferes with your private interests?” 

“Of course, I have had to give up 
all social life.” 

The matter was simply disposed of, 
although the Duchess is by every con- 
sideration of rank and prestige entitled 
to take her place in the most brilliant 
society in the world today. But the 
House of Commons sits at night and 
members of the Government must work 
over week-ends, and must be in London 
before and remain after each session. 

“Then, too, as my home in Scotland 
is so far away, and my husband has to 
spend a great deal of his time there 
[being landlord of about two hundred 
thousand acres is no sinecure], it means 
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that while Parliament is sitting, we have 
to be separated more than we like. But 
we are prepared to make the sacrifice.” 

In that last sentence, I imagine the 
Duchess unconsciously summed up her 
philosophy. Her work, her duties, come 
first, herself last. 

She has inherited a noble tradition, 
and enriched it by her life. 


Washington 

(Continued from page 17) 
times. Senators, I told her, were ex- 
ploding hourly about the oil scandals. 
Farm relief, flood control and other vi- 
tal measures were on the calendar, and 
Alice Longworth would probably be 
plainly visible in her regular seat in the 
front row of the balcony. Outsiders 
always want to see Senator Borah and 
Alice Longworth. 

I met the Earnest Young Person sev- 
eral days later. “How did you enjoy 
the Senate?” I asked. 

“IT didn’t,” said she. ‘There were 
only thirteen senators there when I went 
in and fifteen when I left two hours 
later, and Mrs. Longworth never came 
at all. And they were all reading news- 
papers and whispering to each other and 
they kept running in and out of the 
doors. Senator Blaine talked for an 
hour and a half about migratory birds 
and sanctuaries. The next time I went, 
Senator Neely was telling jokes that 
weren’t funny and seemed awfully mad 
at Mr. Hoover, but I couldn’t tell why. 
Then Senator Heflin got up and talked 
about Al Smith and the Catholics. No- 
body voted on anything and they weren’t 
busy at all the way you said they would 
be.” 

The explanation, of course, is politics ; 
but politics of such a low, mud-slinging 
variety that the party leaders them- 
selves are ashamed of it. 

The Democratic hope that public in- 
dignation over the revelations in the 
Teapot Dome case could be kept up 
until November is fading. Something 
else must be found to shake the Repub- 
licans from the “beneficent power of 
inertia.” 

One good issue is “Republican pros- 
perity—is it or isn’t it?” Here is some- 
thing the Democrats seem to be getting 
their teeth into. 

Senator Henrik Shipstead, energetic 
young Farmer-Laborite, furnished the 
Democrats in Congress with some valu- 
able ammunition when he examined the 
recent report of Secretary of Labor 
Davis that “the number now out of 
work is 1,874,000.” Mr. Shipstead 
went right over to the office of Ethelbert 
Stewart, Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, who had made the investigation on 
which Mr. Davis based his own report 
to the Senate. Mr. Stewart looks like 
Mark Twain and is an internationally 
noted statistician. There would be no 
juggling of figures from him. Mr. Ship- 
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stead found out that what Commissioner 
Stewart had actually reported to Secre- 
tary Davis was that the shrinkage in 
employment between 1925 and 1928 was 
1,874,000; no account was taken of the 
unemployment in 1925, the number of 
young people who have gone into in- 
dustry since that time, and the drift of 
farm workers into the cities. Mr. Ship- 
stead applied Commissioner Stewart's 
own methods of computation to the 
shrinkage in employment since the peak 
year of 1920, and with the acclaim of 
the Democrats, announced to the Senate 
that there are now approximately 8,331 _,- 
000 workers idle, indicating decided in- 
dustrial depression. 

Every statement from official sources 
is seized upon by the politicians, deter- 
mined to make bombs out of gumdrops. 
Hoover, strongest of the Republican 
hopes, is the target for all the followers 
of lesser lights. New charges against 
him spring up overnight, most of them 
so trivial that at any other time they 
would be ignored as they deserve to be. 
Mrs. Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of prohibition enforce- 
ment, perhaps our outstanding example 
of a woman in official position making 
good against tremendous odds, declared 
“T am for Herbert Hoover because in 
my opinion he is the answer to those 
who say prohibition cannot be enforced.” 
This apparently harmless statement was 
immediately seized upon by Democratic 
enthusiasts as an admission that Mr. 
Coolidge is not enforcing prohibition. 


D. A. R. Convention 


In the Washington auditorium, where 
not long ago Bertrand Russell, glorying 
in the name of “pacifist,” pleaded for 
peace and tolerance among _ nations, 
four thousand Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution met for their thirty- 
seventh Continental Congress. For six 
days they listened to speeches warning 
them against “subversive influences bor- 
ing from within’; for six days they 
cheered every reference to adequate na- 
tional defense, preserving the traditions 
of the forefathers, and guarding Amer- 
ica against the attacks of disloyal citi- 
zens or pacifists who are generally 
“animated by the communistic ideas of 
Soviet Russia.” It is not strange that 
confused outsiders, reading the press re- 
ports of the Congress, received a hazy 
idea of the really constructive work 
which the D. A. R. has done in Ameri- 
canization, education and citizenship. 

In the gallery sat an Issue; quite lost, 
entirely overwhelmed, in that mass en- 
thusiasm for patriotic and loyal Ameri- 
canism, which seemed to most of the 
speakers somehow bound up in the new 
naval construction bill. Around Mrs. 
Helen Tufts Bailie of Cambridge were 
a few supporters for an idea new in the 
ranks of the Daughters: that it should 
recognize the sincerity of those who be- 
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lieve that extreme preparedness is not the 
way to peace. With the shades of valiant 
Revolutionary ancestors, the radicals of 
their day, behind her, Mrs. Bailie sat in 
the gallery, while her “‘protest’’ resolu- 
tion was presented from the floor. The 
resolution demanded that the national 
Society refrain from supporting specific 
legislation, such as the Navy bill, until 
local chapters have acted upon it, and 
that state regents refrain from listing 
certain eminent American citizens as 
“undesirable.” It was a hopeless ges- 
ture; only fourteen women stood for 
the “aye” vote. Behind it was one 
of the biggest issues which the Daugh- 
ters will ever be challenged to meet. 
Referring to the famous Massachusetts 
“blacklist,” which contained, among 
others, the names of President Mary 
Woolley, of Mt. Holyoke College, Edi- 
tor William Allen White, and Dean 
Roscoe Pound, of the Harvard Law 
School, Mrs. Brosseau, President Gen- 
eral, declared: “State regents have a right 
to suggest to their chapters any speakers 
they think should not be heard. No good 
American will ever be excluded.” 


Preparedness 


In her annual address Mrs. Brosseau 
declared: “Our country comes first and 
the question of its defense is not de- 
batable . . . we are committed to any 
reasonable program for the increase of 
defense . . .” 

Nobody rose to suggest humbly that 
the question of what constitutes adequate 
defense and a ‘reasonable program’’ has 
been most sharply debated in recent 
months, even by our own naval experts. 
Admiral Sims believes that money spent 
on battleships and cruisers is thrown 
away. He believes in preparedness but 
not in the pending naval construction 
bill, so ardently backed by Mrs. Walker, 
of the National Defense Committee, 
during House committee _ hearings. 
Would the D. A. R. call Admiral Sims 
an unpatriotic citizen? 

Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis, 
who wears his evening clothes better 
than any other Cabinet officer, delivered 
a straightforward, honest exposition of 
the theory that “preparedness purely de- 
fensive in character promotes peace, not 
war.” This same idea he had expounded 
as a featured speaker at the January 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of 
War. For the women’s groups com- 
posing that conference, many of them 
branded as “subversive” by the national 
D. A. R., Secretary Davis had expressed 
respect and a belief in their sincerity 
and patriotism, although they are work- 
ing for peace along other lines than his 
own. 

_ The final words of Mrs. Bailie, lead- 
ing her lonely Cause, were “We will 
keep right on. We will work all the 
year before the 1929 Congress and see 
what we can accomplish then. We 


hoped for no success at this Congress.”’ 

Washington awaits with interest the 
Congress of 1929. A protest has been 
planted, an issue has been launched that 
in its implications goes far beyond al- 
leged intolerance among some members 
of the D. A. R. We wait to see it 


grow. 


Your Candy 


(Continued from page 7) 


condemned and then its effects seriously 
pondered. The trade paper of the candy 
industry carried many stories about Mrs. 
Symes’s report, and eventually agreed 
that it was a fair picture of actual con- 
ditions. 

The manufacturers met again, and 
made overtures looking to the securing 
of a place for themselves on the White 
List. On March 30th last the Con- 
sumers’ League sent the following let- 
ter to representative candy firms in New 
York City: 

“The Consumers’ League of New 
York has recently investigated condi- 
tions in candy factories in Greater New 
York and found a great variation in 
cleanliness, in wages and in working 
conditions. In response to numerous 
inquiries, it is about to issue a White 
List of concerns which meet the at- 
tached standards. 

“We believe progressive manufactur- 
ers will welcome discriminating con- 
sumers as much as consumers will wel- 
come the opportunity to buy candy made 
in clean factories by clean employees 
working under good conditions and at 
fair wages. 

“We hope we may be able to include 
your product in our White List; to 
that end we would appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of having an early conference 
with you.” 

This time there was no thought of 
ignoring the League. There was, in 
fact, a rush to comply with the League’s 
standards. Forty manufacturers ap- 
plied for inclusion on the White List. 
For the first time in years many a dirty 
factory received a _ thorough house- 
cleaning. The White List will appear 
early in May and you may depend upon 
it that the manufacturers are sitting up 
nights meantime wondering whether or 
not their factories will be listed. 

In one of their leaflets, the women of 
the Consumers’ League say: “The 
League believes that through voluntary 
organizations of consumers, — public 
opinion can be made to exert a constant 
pressure to secure improved conditions 
in industry. To this end it seeks to 
bring home to the public the social im- 
portance of better technique in manage- 
ment, and of a greater share of control 
by the workers over the conditions of 
their employment.” 

Back of all such surveys as this of 
the candy industry is the larger purpose 
of the League—namely, the release of 
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Where is woman’s place, any- 
way? Today she is flying across 
the ocean, swimming the Chan- 
nel, running for mayor, writing 
the world’s important books and 
doing the world’s big jobs. 


Stay at home, lady? No more! 
Travel ....see....do.... live. 
That’s the program of modernity. 
And, among those who know, 
travel means sailing via White 
Star, Red Star or Atlantic Trans- 
port Line. 


For, no matter how modern and 

independent a woman may be, 

she does luxuriate in the benevo- 

lent service of our kindly stew- 

ardesses. They watch over her with 

unobtrusive but maternal care. 
a) 


Majestic, world’s largest ship,Olympic, 
Homeric, Belgenland, Minnewaska— 
the , with the “Who’sW ho” pas- 
senger lists. The ships that sail speed- 
ily enough to make you sigh when 
land is sighted. The ships that have 
the security of home—with none of 
its cares. pre 
We have prepared booklet V. spe- 
cially for women travellers. You will 
find it interesting. If you write us for 
it, we will gladly send you your copy. 


Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York 
City, our offices elsewhere, or any author- 
ized steamship agent. 


Cae 
NMW/ 


WHITE STAR LINE 


ATLANTICTRANSPORT-REDSTARLINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 








When writing to the White Star Line, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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one of the most powerful forces in our 
economic set-up—the force of the or- 
ganized consumer. What the League 
has done in New York City in connec- 
tion with the candy industry may be re- 
peated in your community, if you can 
bring to bear the collective wisdom of 
consumers upon the problems connected 
with the sore spots of your local in- 
dustries. 


Cooperative Service 
(Continued from page 25) 


attitude regarding women.-entering this 
field and the suggestion that it is best 
for them to enter the more usual and 
conservative occupations growing out of 
geography.” 

Dr. Hatcher calls attention to the 
fact that almost any child of eleven 
ought, first of all, to be concentrating 
on the foundations of knowledge—on 
getting the elementary learning neces- 
sary to clear thinking. She says: 

“However, geography does offer es- 
pecial advantages as it is in itself one 
of the most informing of subjects and 
leads the mind out into other interests 
such as history, all the sciences, lan- 
guages, etc. But it should be con- 
stantly kept in mind that geography 
needs a broad education and is related 
to many subjects. 

“T do not think that any thought of 
her specializing now in geography need 
trouble you, though some course in 
geography to gratify her interest as she 
goes along might be logical and desir- 
able, especially if the teacher knows how 
to relate the subject vividly to other 
subjects.” 

It is recommended that this young 
student read the National Geographic 
Magazine and some of the many ex- 
cellent travel books for children. Clark 
University at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
is the outstanding place for securing 
training for the profession of geography 
and one may take the four years of 
college work there with geography as 
the major or the minor subject and then 
continue to graduate work for the Mas- 
ter’s or Doctor’s degree in the same 
field. History, Sociology and Economics 
are good college major subjects for her, 
if she goes in for the regular A. B., 
and does not specialize in geography 
until later. 

Concerning the advisability of this 
mother sending her daughter away to 
high school, Dr. Hatcher felt that she 
was too poorly informed regarding many 
details to give advice. “The four high 
school years are, of course, very form- 
ative years,” she says, “and the high 
schools in large cities usually have tar 
more facilities for study and activities 
for developing girls and boys of that age 
than are to be found in small towns or 
in the country.” 
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GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


“WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A hotel distinctive for its charm 
and environment, and well known 
for its excellent food and service. 
Near beautiful Capitol grounds. 
Exceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Open to men and women. 
No tipping. 


Write for booklet, “A Week in Washington” 
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Looking Forward 


Prohibition 


Does it work? No question agi- 
tates the United States more per- 
sistently than the efficiency of our 
prohibition law. During this presi- 
dential year it will come even more 
to the forefront of discussion. The 
Woman’s Journal, while advocating 
prohibition staunchly in its edi- 
torial columns, has asked two 
prominent women, for and against 
prohibition, to present their opin- 
ions in its pages. 


Modern Jeanne D’Arcs 


Mildred Adams, who has gone 
abroad as our special correspon- 
dent, sends a delightful and dis- 
cerning story on how the war has 
turned the Frenchwoman’s tradi- 
tions upside down—from_ early 
marriage to wage-earning careers. 


Self-Supporting Old Age 
No longer need the _ business 
woman worry about a precarious 
future “helping” in the household 
of some relative. A survey of 
various forms of insurance sug- 
gests a way in which she can keep 
her independence after her working 
days are over. 


Study Courses for Women’s 
Clubs 


The haphazard club paper on the 
English Lake Country, the habits 
of orioles, or the works of William 
Shakespeare has been replaced to- 
day in women’s clubs by a corre- 
lated program on_ fundamental 
topics in the fields of culture, child 
training, community work, politics 
and peace. How women’s clubs 
are studying and carrying out the 
best methods of adult education is 
one of the interesting developments 
in club work. 
— 
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May, 1928 
With Our Readers 


Clothes and style are always a 


“woman interest.” 


N the last number of the Woman’s Jour- 
nai there is quite an interesting article 

about clothes, on page 41, under the cap- 
tion, “With Our Readers.” 

I quite agree with the author, who said 
“that the time has come for women to speak 
frankly of this thing together.” 

The present-day extreme short skirts are 
neither pretty, artistic, nor do they give a 
woman freedom, for she has to be constantly 
on her guard in order to avoid exposure. 

In my own case I have been brave enough 
to modify the length of my skirts to suit my 
own particular taste. However, all women 
are not brave enough to take this initiative 
for fear that they shall not be considered 
stylish. Surely we ‘have a right to say what 
we should wear. I can not imagine men be- 
ing slaves to any such absurd styles for 
themselves as are we women. 

A. G. 


A pressing human problem—employ- 
ment for the woman of fifty. Let’s dis- 
cuss it. 


HE letter in your last number about em- 

ployment for women over fifty strikes 
home. I am just turned fifty and lawyers 
whom I can trust advise me to avoid 
divorce, to drift along (though my hus- 
band’s conduct is outrageous), because they 
are afraid I cannot support my daughter 
and myself. I have tried to find a point 
of view that is wise, sane and wholesome 
for all three of us. I am not afraid of 
work and I do not wish to hamper him with 
alimony because I think he ought to marry 
at once. 

Before my marriage, eighteen years ago, I 
supervised the Junior Department of a well- 
known school for girls for six years, after 
teaching boys in another well-known school 
eight years. An old friend who owns a 
private school wrote me last spring and 
begged me to consider coming to her to build 
up her day school, but two months later she 
wrote saying that she would have to take 
back the offer as I had been out of school 
too long. And yet I have never given up 
teaching nor the study of modern methods. 

I have taught my daughter fifteen years 





“MILESTONES” 


“Milestones in the Progress of 
Women,” the collection of paintings of 
American women who have contributed 
most to the upbuilding of our civiliza- 
tion, has been shown recently in Mt. 
Holyoke and Wellesley Colleges, in Bos- 
ton at the Women’s Republican Club, 
and in Buffalo at the Fairfield Public 
Library, where it was sponsored by the 
League of Women Voters. 

The bookings for April and May are: 

Convention of the National League of 
Women Voters, Palmer House, Chicago, 
April 23-28. 

Oshkosh Public Museum, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, April 29-May 12. 

Biennial Convention of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, San An- 
tonio, Texas, May 29-June 6. 

Bookings for this unique exhibit will 
be considered for later dates. Write for 
details to The Woman’s Journal, 171 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


and the children of all my neighbors—and 
we have lived in many places. I know chil- 
dren‘ as they are all day long. The little 
ones used to come before we were up and 
when in one town I opened a free school 
(in the small towns of Texas children under 
seven cannot attend the public school with- 
out paying) I could not keep the children 
from coming an hour early and staying on 
another hour at the end. That was _ six 
years ago. 

For many years I have virtually lived 
out-of-doors with children and dogs. I have 
better health and am a better teacher than I 
was twenty or thirty years ago and there 
is one thing I can do. I can arouse in chil- 
dren a healthy interest and help them to 
keep that enlivening curiosity of the very 
young child which makes study and work a 
joy. Even my old dogs are thought to be 
puppies because of their lively interest in 
everything that happens. It may be because 
I love the day, no matter what the weather. 

Why, oh why, should I go to the scrap 
heap because I am fifty? It sounds old but 
it doesn't feel old. I can remember feeling 
older at thirty, even at twenty. My applica- 
tions are disregarded but I keep on sending 
them. I wish all other fifties better luck. 

M. E. S. 


We are approved. 


WANT to thank you with much warmth 
for the splendid editorial attitude you 
have taken in recent issues on the vexed 
question of sex. Do you recall the passage 
from Goethe quoted by Matthew Arnold in 


41 


“God and the Bible”: “What culture has won 
of nature we ought on no account to let go 
again, at no price to give up. In the notion 
of the sacredness of marriage, Christianity 
has got a culture-conquest of this kind, and 
of priceless value, although marriage is, 
properly speaking, unnatural.” Pardon the 
suggestion, but I wonder if these splendid 
words might not work themselves into an 
editorial some time for you? As the mother 
of severai grown sons you may imagine the 
unrest of my mind at times, in the face of 
just such articles as the one by Havelock 
Ellis. It is such a help to find there are 
some who can still openly declare them- 
selves for whatsoever things are of good re- 
port. W. W. 


Do others agree? 


7 you heartily for your paragraph 
on “Fewer and Better Babies.” At last 
we can feel that the Journal can no longer 
overlook the most important phase of social 
welfare; the need of Birth Control informa- 
tion for the people of the slums. Do let us 
have more on this subject. 
ALLEYNE C. MARrrtTIN. 
Wayne, Pa. 


We wish so, too. 


WOMAN ’S JOURNAL subscription was 
one of my prizes yesterday at a bridge 
luncheon. I wish others might be persuaded 
to do the same. Jt would mean a helpful 
increase for the Journal. 
Mrs. D. E. Wepsster. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Two sailings weekly by palatial, new 
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Ideal Summer Vacations 


BERMUDA 


ONLY 2 DAYS FROM NEW YORK 


For illustrated booklets write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street, New York 


or any authorized agent 


Canadian Cruises 
12 days, New York—Quebec 
via Halifax, N. S. 
A day each way at Halifax and two 
days at Quebec for sightseeing. 
Ss. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 
July 14 and 28, August 11 and 25. 
You sail along strikingly beautiful 
St. Lawrence iver, the Saguenay 
River, stop at Quebec (St. Anne de 
Beaupre) and Halifax for sightseeing. 





Smooth water, cool, invigorating 
weather, interesting life aboard ship. 

Round Trip—12 Days........... $140 (up) 
One Way to Quebec........... $ 75 (up) 
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ES, we did too mean RWTH in 
the April number, on page 29— 
though we had to hold the printer’s 
hand through the last proof to keep it 
that way. *#** Not that we blame 
him, of course, since we hadn’t told 
him the secret that the name is Welsh. 
He was lucky that it didn’t read 
RWTHBRYTHCWYD or something 
like that, and more. #* Which 
easily reminds us that the so-called 
“nurses’ magazine” from which we re- 
membered something two months ago 
wasn’t that at all but ANAGRAMS, a 
clipsheet of the American Nurses’ 
Association. ##* Credit to whom 
credit is due, say we. *##* And the 
nurses deserve a lot more credit than 
they get. We've been using the 
elevated lately, and find it far more 
vivid than the bus. #%#* Among the 
many colored people with whom we 
and a few other Nordics share it are 
a number of non-African types. 
The other day an altercation between 
two thin-featured West Indian women 
took on dramatic values ##** when the 
one protested that the other, a total 
stranger, had “accused her of her hus- 
band,” and the other, somber, stern, 
declared in measured accents: “I am 
a prophet, and I say God will strike 
you dead before midnight.” ##** We 
were distressed that we didn’t find it 
convenient to follow up on the prophet’s 
powers. No, though we like to 
be open-minded, we do object to “An 
Exquisite Easter Ballet” on the pro- 
gram of a moving-picture house. #%*+* 
The Epworth Herald knows a new one 
about movies: A woman was entering 
a movie-palace when she was stopped 
by an attendant: “Excuse me, madam,” 
he said, “but you can’t take your dog 
inside.” #&* “How absurd!” protested 
the woman. “What harm could the 
pictures do to a little dog like this?” 
There are times when a child 
can’t be logical and courteous at the 
same time. Bertie, for instance, who 


OUR OWN DINGBATS 


brought in a poor report card. *+* 
“I’m losing patience with you!” ex- 
claimed his father. “How is it that 
young Jones is always at the top of 
the class, while you are at the bot- 
tom?” *##%* The boy looked at his 
father reproachfully. “You forget, 
dad,” he said kindly, “that Jones has 
awfully clever parents.” *#* We 
learn that the Woman’s Club of Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, a member of 
the General Federation, means to buy 
a real hide-and-hair elephant to give 
to the zoo. #** It appears that the 
Shriners bought two camels, ostensibly 
for the zoo but in reality to add color 
to their parades. #4" Now the Albu- 
querque Democrats are worried about 
the parade uses of the elephant, and 
the mayor is more or less committed 
to buy a Democratic animal emblem 
to match that Republican symbol. ##** 
Well, we can hardly wait for the con- 
ventions represented by either animal. 

We are already putting our radio 
in order, and we expect to move our 
office temporarily to our house. #+# 
We are deeply grieved to learn that 
our Senior Second Cousin has ani- 
mal prejudices. #** He has resumed 
prayer, but recently asked God to bless 
“daddy and mummy and all the ani- 
mals—except skunks.” ##* We trust 
his mother will rid him of such intol- 
erance. #%* We trust, too, he has none 
of the precocious shrewdness of the 
little boy (now a wealthy merchant— 
and come to think of it, a wealthy 
merchant cousin might be a boon) who 
was visiting his grandmother and said 
to ‘her: “Granny, can you crack nuts 
with your teeth?” #%* “No, my dear,” 
she answered, “I lost my teeth long 
ago.” ##* “All right, then,” said the 
boy. “Will you hold these nuts for 
me while I go for some more?” *** 
Down with women in business, say 
we. *#& Another associate leaves us 
for marriage and Montreal. #** We 
have half a mind to hire a boy. *#** 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of The Woman’s Journal, pub- 
lished monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 
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kL. 28. 
State of New York ss. 
County of New York — 
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Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission, 171 Madi- 
son Avenue, N. Y., members of which are: 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 171 Madison Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 


Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 171 Madison Avenue, 
Y 


w..%. 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Austin, Tex. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O. 

Mrs. Thomas B. Wells, 46 West Ninth Street, 
N. Y., Treasurer. 

Mrs. F. Louis Slade, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 49 East Sixty-fifth 
Street, New York. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. ye: 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
— the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge an 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by her. 

Mrs. Raymonp Brown. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3rd 
day of April, 1928. ; 

Edward J. Ackerman, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1929.) 
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UR GUARANTORS-—Continued 
Michigan and New England 


HO are the women who are be- 

hind the publication of your 
Woman’s Journal? Why are they 
so deeply concerned in having a mag- 
azine which stimulates women’s in- 
terest in what goes on in the world 
around them? Their own interests and 
experiences in life give the answer. 


Vichigan 


In her early married life Mrs. 
Henry G. SHerRrvRD, of Detroit, was 
absorbed in her growing family. Then 
she became interested in the Girls’ 
Protective League and this welfare 
work led to her becoming a suffragist. 
She worked in three campaigns, until 
suffrage was won. With the organi- 
zation of the Detroit Women’s City 
Club she became vice president and 
served through the building cam- 
paign which resulted in their pres- 
ent handsome equipment. For two 
years she was president of the Michi- 
gan League of Women Voters. 

Michigan has furnished a fine group 
of guarantors—Mrs Henry Forp, of 
Dearborn, Mrs. Wittarp Pope, Mrs. 
Eowin Lopce and Mrs. CuHarres H. 
Honces, all of Detroit. We can pre- 
sent the picture of Mrs. SHERRARD only. 


Vassachusetts 


A; the original home of the Wom- 
an’s Journal, it is fitting that Massa- 
chusetts should supply an unusual 
group of guarantors, all active suf- 
fragists. Among the best known and 
most generous supporters of votes- 
for-women, was Mrs. Rosert Goutp 
SHaw. Mrs Shaw, like her parents. 
has always lived in Wellesley in the 
midst of the gardens, trees and flow- 
ers that she loves, and where she is 
now surrounded by her five children, 
and their growing families. In her 
work for suffrage. she took part in 
motor campaigns in Massachusetts, 
in New York and New Sersey. She 
also helped during the war in the 
purchase of the Soldiers’ Coffee House. 
a house near one of the training camps 
that Massachusetts suffragists bought 





and fitted up as a club for soldiers. 


Mrs. BENJAMIN 


F. Pirman, of Boston. inherited her suffrage 


principles from her mother, who helped organize one of the first 
suffrage clubs and entertained many of the pioneers. Mrs. Pitman, 
while still very young, began raising money for suffrage. She says 
that one of her happiest recollections was when Lucy Stone kissed 


er and said: “It is 
suffrage that I feel 


chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 


she raised most of 


the movement in Massachusetts. 


Another valiant 


B. Woopwanp, of Worcester. 
is glad to have helped a little to give wom- 


en the power the 
vent war.” 


Mrs. Woodward's father was chief 


so seldom I find a young girl willing to work for 
very grateful to you.” As 


the funds which carried on 


worker was Mrs. SaMUEL 
She declares she 


vote gives them to pre- 


of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. She is greatly in- 


terested in certain public health and 
social questions, especially birth con- 
trol, and is a member of the executive 
committee of the Boston Women’s 
City Club. Mrs. Ames is also an artist 
of distinction. 

Mrs. Wirtram H. Bartzertt of 
Wellesley is another suffragist who 
was a most generous supporter of the 
cause. She has continued her interest 
through the League of Women 
Voters. 

The chief interest of Mrs. J. Mat- 
coLm Forses of Milton is world 
peace. She has been identified with 
a number of societies for inter- 
national cooperation—with the Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation and is a generous contribu- 
tor to all such movements. Mrs. 
Forbes was an active suffragist and 
was president of/the Boston League 
of Women Voters. 


Rhode Island 


Rhode Island, small as it is, fur- 
nishes two guarantors: 

Mrs. Georce H. Crooker, of Provi- 
dence, comes from Colonial New 
England ancestry. After some busi- 
ness training. she enlisted as a_vol- 
unteer in the Red Cross service, then 
became interested in work for Delin- 
quent Girls and the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. She was a director on the 
Board of the Providence Community 
Chest and is now president of the 
United League of Women Voters of 
Rhode Island. 

Mrs. THeEopore Bates Pierce, also 
of Providence, was a charter member 
of the Women’s Republican Club of 
Rhode Island, and is second vice-presi- 
dent of the United League of Women 
Voters of Rhode Island, and is a life 
member of the Plantations Club. For 
four years she was managing editor of 
the League’s official organ, the United 
League News. She is a member of the 
D. A. R., was, for several years, di- 
rector of the Consumers’ League of 








Miss Bulkley 


43 





Mrs Sherrard 


Mrs. Pierce 





Rhode Island, and is keenly interested in educational and civic 


work, particularly in world peace. 


Connecticut 


Although Connecticut is represented by five guarantors we pre- 
sent only one picture, that of Miss Mary Burktey, of Hartford. 
president of the State League of Women Voters. 

The Connecticut guarantors are Miss GERTRUDE 


Naugatuck, Mrs. 


Mrs. HENRY 
combining in one pledge. 


Wuirremore and Mrs. Howarp B. Tutte of 
Georce H. 
Greenwich, and Miss ExizaserH FAarRNUM 
H. TowNnsHeENp, of New 


TOWNSEND of 
and 
Haven, 


Miss BULKLEY’s ancestors settled in Massa- 
chusetts in the earliest Colonial days. 


Miss 





Justice of New Hampshire, so she inherits her 
interest in public affairs. During the war she 
was chairman of the Council of National De- 
fense for Worcester. She was first president 
of the Worcester League of Women Voters, then 
chairman of the Department of International 
Cooperation to Prevent War, and it is this 
work for peaee which is her chief interest today. 
_ Mrs. Oakes Ames, of Boston, was also a lead- 
ing suffragist and a hard worker on the board 


THE SCHILLING PRESS, INC. 
New York 








Mrs. Shaw and two grandchildren 





Bulkley says that her real education was ob- 
tained through work for woman suffrage. She 
was active in campaigns in Connecticut, New 
Mexico and Nevada. Miss Bulkley owns a 
ranch in New Mexico where she raises cattle 
and sheep. She has explored with archeologists 
and ethnologists and is a director of the East- 
ern Association of Indian Affairs. She has 
worked with the League since its organization 
and has been president since 1925. 





Where to Buy 
CANTILEVER SHOES 


If none of the agencies in this column is near 
vou, write the Cantilever Corporation, 414 
Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y., or use the 
coupon below. 
Akron— 50 So. High St. (Keith Theatre Bidg.) 
Albany— 65 Columbia St. (cor. North Pearl St.) 
Allentown—955'2 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Klevan Bros., 1300-11 
\sbury Park—R Bowne, = Cookman Ave. 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arc 
Atlantic City —924 Pacific Wve. (at Virginia) 
Baltimore— 316 N. Charles 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co., 40 Main St. 
Binghamton— Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham— 319 No 20th St. 
Bicomington, Ils.—J. W. Rodgers Shoe Co. 
Beston— } 09 Newbury St. (cor. Clarendon St.) 
150 Temple Place (Cora Chandler Shop) 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
( 14 Hanover Place (at Fulton St.) 
Brooklyn— / 1 ¢ Bouterie, Inc., 882 Flatbush Ave 
Buffalo—120 W. C a St. (at Delaware Ave.) 
Butte—Hlubert Shoe 
Canton, O.—Hi. M. Hecton Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte, N. C.—Efird’s, 24-30 N. Tryon St. 
Chattanooga—315 Chattanooga Bank Bidg. 
\ 162 N. State St. (3rd floor) 
1050 Leland Ave. (near Broadway) 
/ 0410 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati—4th Floor, Chamber ( ee Bidg. 
Cleveland— 1250 Huron Road (at Eucti 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas— Medical Arts ‘Bldg. 1717 Pacific Ave. 


Chicago 


Denver— 1610 ( wag St. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co., 506 Walnut St. 
De __ $2038 Park Ave. (at — ibeth St.) 
troit— 7 3100 East Grand 
Dubuque—J. F. Stampfer C 
Duluth—3 W. Ist St. (cor ts Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—258 No. Broad S' 
Evanston— 1627 Sherman oe (opp. P. 0.) 


Fort Wayne—M. App’s Sons, 916 Calhoun St 
Fresno—Cooper's Dept. Store, 1221 Fulton St. 
Glens Falls—Hartman- Mason Co. 
Grand Rapids—Yager's Bootery, ¢1 Monroe Ave. 
Greensboro—Robt. A. Sitls Co. 
Hamilton, Ont.—8 John St. North 
Harrisburg— 217 N. 2nd St. 
HNartford—Church & Trumbull Si 
Holyoke— Thos. S. Childs, Inc y + High St 
Houston— Foster Gulf ve (2nd floor) 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jacksonville—24 Hogan St. (opp. Seminole Hotel) 
Jamaica, L. . Jamaica Ave. 
Jamestown, N. Y.—317 
Jersey City Bennett’ 's Bootery, 411 Cer 
KansasCity, Mo.—300Altma an Bldg lth AW: vinut 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son, 34 John St 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co., 415 Gay St. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Watt & Shand 
Lewiston, Me.—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St. 
i Embry & Co. 
>. 
(near Main St.) 
Long Beach, Cal.— 536 Pine Ave 
Los Angeles—728 So. Hill St. (4rd floc 
Louisville— Boston Shoe Co., 417 f uri Ave 
Lowell—Bon Marche Dry ¢ 300d Co. 
Lynn— Goddard Bros., $4 Market St. 
Madison—Schumacher Shoe Co., 21S. Pinckney St 
Memphis— 28 N. 2nd St 
Miami—18 McAllister Arcade (near Flagler St.) 
Milwaukee— 430 Milwaukee St 
Minneapolis—25-8th St 
Missoula Missoula Meres untile Co. 
Montreal it St. (at St. Catherine) 
Morristown, N. J WV. Melick 
Nashville —John A Nes adors & Son 
Newark — 897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford— Lucas Shoe Store, S01 Purchase 5¢ 
N 
New Orleans — 109 Baronne St.. 3 al 
Newport —Sullivan-Devine Co., 226 Thames St 
New Rochelle—Proctor's Theatre Bldg. 
4°W. 40th St. (at Public Library) 
| Gimbel Bros., 33rd St. and oth Ave 
465 E. Fordham Rowd 
New York— ) 762 Lexington Ave. (at ooh St.) 
( 21 W. 47uh St 
Natty Boot Shop. 
Norfolk— \imes & Brownley 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. City Hall 
Omaha— 1708 Howard St 
Ont Ont.— 241 Slater St 
Pasadena — 424 E. Colorado St 
Passaic—4 Lexington Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Paterson— 18 Hamilton St. Copp. Regent The 
Peoria—105 So. Jefferson Ave 
§ 1932 Chestnut St 
Philadelphia | 4196 Germantown \ve 
Phoenix—Korrick’s Dry 
{ Jenkins \ 
Pittsburgh— 7 The Rosenbaum 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 Nc an st 
eee M. C. Van Arsd _ 127 b. Front Mt 
Palmer Shoe Co 
322. sheet ns 
sie— Louis Sche i chal $27 Main St 
The Boston Store 


Sok. 34th St 


(at Bank St.) 
















Pre pridens nee 
Reading— The Common Sense, 29 Se 


Sth Se 
Richmond, Va.- Seymour Sycle § West Broad St 
Richmond Hill, N Tolley’s, Jamaica Ave 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Company 

Rochester —17 Gibbs St. (at East \ve.) 


St. Joseph, Mo.—706 Francis St 

St. Louis— 516 Arcade Bldg. (Olive and 7 sth) 
St. Paul—43 EB. Sth St. (Frederic Ho 
Sacramento— 1012 K St. (lotrel ocreewente) 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. D. G. Co. 


WV. Sar Fernando St 
Schenectady — Lindsay's Boot Shop 
Scrantoa— Lewis & Reilly 

Seattle— Baxter & Baxter 

Shreveport— Phelps Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Cc 

South Bend—The E Hewortt Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son, 419 Main St. 
Syracuse—121 W. Jefferson St 
Tacome—750 St. Helen's Ave. (above Ninth St.) 
Tampa—215 Cass St. 

Toledo—La Salle & Koch Ci 


Utica—18 Bank Place (near Main St.) 

Vancouver, B. C.—Hudson's Bay Co. 

Walla Walla—Gardner & Co., Inc. 

Waltham—Rufus Warren & Son 

Washington, D. G.—1319 F St. (Gnd floor) 

Waterbury— Howland- Hughes ¢ 

Wausau—Berg & Sabatke (3rd ma Washington) 

Wichita—Julian Booterie, 314 FE. Douglas 
Wilkes-Barre— Martin F. Murray 

Wilmington, Del.— Kennard-Pyle Co 

Winnipeg, Manitoba— Hudson's Bay Co. 

Worcester—J. C. Macinnes Co. 

Yakima— Kohls Shoe Co 

Yonkers— Klein's, 22 Main St 

Youngstown, 0. B. McManus Co 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 

426 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Please send address of nearest Cantilever Agency 
and a copy of “The Smart Shoe for Comfort.” 


ton———— 


RDM re creeper 





MEN ° 





© When 


beauty 
treatments 
ail 


W 





ARRING LINES are often etched 

in a woman’s face by foot 

fatigue. Nervous, strained 
expressions, tired eyes with crow’s- 
feet, frowns that make the corners of 
the mouth droop, are common results 
of shoes that restrict and tire the 
feet. Then, the best of beauty treat- 
ments fail, or merely achieve synthet- 
ic beauty. This is a fact frequently 
mentioned by beauty authorities in 


magazines and newspapers. — r . : 


and toes are cleverly proportioned to give 
your own toes plenty of room to luxuriate 
in comfort. 


Women especially like the arch of the 
Cantilever Shoe. Being flexible, it adapts itself 
to the exact undercurve of the foot. You are 

gently supported and 
the arch muscles are free 
to strengthen throsa 
exercise. Instead of wor 
ing against your feet, the 
flexible arches of Cantilever 
Shoes harmonize with them, 
massaging the feet, stimula 
ing the ‘circulation, keeping the 
feet young. 










“Be. 


It is easier for a woman to 
look young when she feels 
young .. . when her step is 
light and she goes gaily 
through each day in the 
comfort of perfectly fit- 
ting Cantilever Shoes. 
These smart shoes 
are youthful i in style 
and in their effect 
on a woman. They 
are helping thou- 
sands to “have 
young and tireless 
feet—feet that do’ 
not cause fatigue 
and frown lines in 
the face. 

You will enjoy ex- 
hilarating foot freedom 
in Cantilevers. These 
beautifully styled shoes are 
comfortable from breakfast 
to bedtime because they fit \ 
as though tailored to your 
foot. Heels are snug, sides cling \ 

































Cantilever Shoes are tastefully 
designed. Their lines are graceful 
and they make the foot look high 
arched and aristocratic. 


Your local 
styles for spring and summer. If 


umn at the left, please mail the 


Cantilever booklet, 


“< 


antilever 
Shoes 


WOMEN : 


When writing to the Cantilever Corporation, please mention the Woman's Journal 





Cantilever Agency is” 
showing fascinatingly youthfal — 


coupon. The coupon will also — 


bring you a copy of the new” 
“The” 
Smart Shoe for Comfort.” ” 


CHILDREN 


the address isn’t listed in the cok | 


bye 





sl ie 





% 


